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Engineering in Lumber 
iS progressively increasing 
the efficiency of wood as 
a structural material 

Modern wood products 
are making important con 
tributions to better, more 
economical construction 





HK nerneering 


Teco Metal Timber connectors 
make it possible to join wood 
members; utilize 80% or more 
of the working strength of wood. 





Modern structural glues make 
possible Glued Laminated Wood 
roof trusses, arches, plybeams 
and other structural members. 








Glued wood laminated framing New processes for the treatment | 
members combine roof and side- of wood extend its service life, | 
wall in a unit, giving stronger, broaden its uses, and increase 
more wind-resistant buildings. its Value in many fields: 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR MEDIUM TRUCK 
EARN MORE MONEY 























OIL PRODUCTION 
























This is the Tho 
gear case assembly; 


GENERAL HAULING consisting of tw ) es; two-speed DUMP TRUCK WORK — 
ngs; wheels; tires, . 








ADD THE THORNTON £-cewue Drive! 
CONVERT IT INTO A HEAVY DUTY TRUCK 


Whether you own, or expect to buy, a medium truck, you both 

save and make more money when Thornton properly engi- Cun SAVE On 
neers and installs this 2-drive axle BOGIE, thus converting a : 

114-2 ton medium truck into a powerful, 6-wheel heavy duty Vinvestment, operation, upkeep. 


truck, capable of delivering 100% more rim-pull which per- 
mits hauling 100% more payload through sand, mud, muck, 
snow, over ice and up steeper grades. 


VGas, oil, tires, chains, wages, man- 
power, insurance, time-delivery sched- 


ules. 
@ Make your converted truck do double duty . . . haul twice 
as much . .. earn more money. NO PRIORITY 
® Write today for full particulars. Installations readily available. 


,_== matt at aa aa i a aia 




















g 
: Thornton Tandem Co. 
THORNTON TANDEM CO 1 _8709-A Grinnell Avenue 
. a Detroit 13, Michigan, U.S.A. ' 
8709-A GRINNELL AVENUE ©@ Plaza .9700 i Please send me catalog of facts on changing my 142-2 ton : 
t . 
DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. i truck into a heavy duty truck. i 
— 1 
Investigate THORNTON Automatic-Locking - ‘: : 
DIFFERENTIAL for Replacement in Truck Axles ; Addr 
t City State ‘ 
In Canada see: H. V. WELLES, LTD., Windsor - piiine tak Wail aaa 
H Used for 
t] 
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Shirt Sleeve Survey 


=| by Robert Y. Kerr 





This page has always liked engi- 
neers. Partly it’s because they do so 
much of the world’s constructive 
work; but there’s another reason. 

You’ve probably noticed that engi- 
neers are friendly toward men of 
other professions without really ex- 
pecting much of them. These cheer- 
ful geniuses of the slide rule are 
themselves always ready to reorgan- 
ize a college or monetary system or 
to straighten out a specialist on the 
canons and criteria of his own field. 
But they’re amused in a genial sort 
of way if an outsider tries to make 
with the engineering technique. As 
a matter of fact they can introduce 
supporting evidence; for engineers do 
their own work, and they manage to 
help out the rest of us when we get 
ourselves stuck in a non sequitur. 

This rumination is explained by the 
fact that we’ve just taken the Sleeves 


around to see our friend W. E. 
Reynolds, Commissioner of Public 
Buildings. 


Reynolds is a fellow Hawkeye; 
comes from Storm Lake, Iowa, and 
is a graduate of Iowa State. Yes, 
that’s right; he’s an engineer by pro- 
fession. And, like most of these in- 
tellectual descendants of Benjamin 
Franklin, Leonardo da Vinci and St. 
Patrick, he has expanded his personal 
and professional interests into ad- 
joining fields; in his case, the prac- 
tical and theoretical aspects of eco- 
nomic philosophy. 

He has a big and important lot of 
duties on his hands. It may help 
explain his field in a rough way to 
say that he’s the architect and builder 
of the Federal government. The 
capital building and the White House 
are not included in the Commission- 
er’s responsibilities. But, as I under- 
stand it, he builds and operates most 
if not all the other buildings belong- 
ing to Uncle Sam. No doubt there 
may be other special exceptions; but, 
if so, there’s enough left to constitute 
an enormous business. 

Reynolds’ interests, as already in- 
dicated, are vigorous and run well 
beyond his professional duties. One 
of these interests is urban redevelop- 
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ment; a six-bit word for which W. E. 
would like to find a working substi- 
tute. But most people know what it 
means, so he makes it serve. 

Something like this: About half the 
people of the country now live in 
city districts of 50,000 or more popu- 
lation. In fact well over half the 
people live in what may be called 
urban areas. Unfortunately there’s 
hardly a city that doesn’t have slums 
or blighted areas. Here are some 
figures adjusted to represent the gen- 
eral urban picture: 


Percent 

Blighted portion of residential 

MN 3s nds dco Swim etwaldiaraiaiacee 20 
Population .................. 33 
Major crimes ............... 45 
Juvenile delinquency ........ 60 
MUN Sasi cares tramnrucareresbiica sewed 50 
Tuberculosis victims ........ 60 
CD -danws eed 6 bekaee weaws 50 
OO ETE 35 
City service costs........... 45 
Tax revenues—real estate.... 6 


It isn’t a pretty picture, and no 
one thinks it is. But jumping to con- 
clusions about causes and cures isn’t 
so good, either. Most people think 
a slum is just an old part of the city 
where the buildings have worn out 
and that the way to cure a slum is 
to tear down the old buildings and 
to put up new ones. The city of 
Washington has a depressing quan- 
tity of slums; but plenty of the older 
residence areas are not blighted. 
They’re far from it; on the contrary 
are areas of social top rank. Further- 
more, replacing slums with new build- 
ings would not keep these areas from 
sagging again within a few years; 
not unless the original causes of the 
sag were removed. In a report on 
Post-War Urban Development, which 
the Commissioner presented before 
the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, he listed a dozen reasons for 
this blight. Most of them came from 
the original failure to do a competent 
piece of engineering planning. Among 
these causes of blight are poor land 
subdivisions, using land for resi- 
dences that clearly should be used 
for commercial purposes, faulty zon- 
ing and so on. Much of this blight 
could be prevented by straightfor- 
ward municipal engineering. 

The Commissioner has some ideas 









about Federal public works in meet- 
ing possible unemployment and de- 
pression in the post-war period. W. 
E. says that, having grown up in 
Iowa, he’s conservative; has no in- 
terest in and no patience with the 
so-called paternalism of government. 


In short, if government expenditure ° 


is made merely to bolster national 
economy, and if the final money re- 
turns in strengthening the market do 
not exceed the sum spent by the 
government, then the whole trans- 
action is subject to serious question. 
The real value of public works, in 
supporting the national economy, 
shows up when a comparatively small 
expenditure by the government serves 
to make the economic machinery 
work. Maybe this will illustrate it: 
nine hundred men land on a beach; 
but they’re not quite strong enough 
to take it. They’re about to be 
driven back into the sea. A _ hun- 
dred more are landed from another 
boat; and the combined force makes 
the capture. Sure enough, the re- 
inforcements alone couldn’t have done 
it; but, added to the original force, 
they make the objective. Federal 
works are these reinforcements. 

The Commissioner thinks this mat- 
ter, too, can be reduced to an engi- 
neering formula. He’s working on 
some figures that he discovered al- 
most by chance. When conditions are 
normal, then three factors in the 
national economy are in_ balance. 
They are agricultural income, private 
building construction and _ Federal 
works. No, they’re not equal in 
terms of dollars; but the percentages 
are constant. Building construction 
runs about twelve percent of the 
whole. If, then, these percentages 
get out of balance, you may expect 
trouble. Once the formula is worked 
out exactly, it should be possible to 
take remedial measures before the de- 
pression occurs. It’s an engineer’s 
approach. 

Well, these are the things the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings thinks 
about in his limited spare time. He’s 
likely to be a mighty useful man to 
our industry, these coming post-war 
days. Incidentally he’s much _ re- 
spected on the Hill; since he never 
gives Congress a long-haired theory. 
His statements are clear, fully docu- 
mented and never cluttered with day- 
dreams. In fact the day-dreamers 
dislike him; for he has a mind like 
a steel trap, and he doesn’t suffer 
fools gladly. 
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Retail Lumber- 
men and the 
Kuropean War 





Once the Allied forces reach the throat of the Normandy peninsula, 
and make the plains and valleys of central and northern France avail- 
able for battle operations, it can be expected that the length of the front 
will expand many times. With a front of several hundred miles in which 
to deploy many more hundreds of thousands of troops than we prob- 
ably now have in Normandy, the western front can be expected to de- 
velop the same type of action that has been rolling the Nazis back so 
rapidly in the east. 

On the eastern front the Russians have smashed 170 miles of the 
Nazi center, and their southern operations can be assumed to be aiming 
at Krakow, gateway to the Oder River. Once that river is crossed by 
Russia, Silesia becomes the stake. And the loss of Silesia should make 
it impossible for the Nazis to continue the war more than a few weeks. 
We have said many times before that we make no prediction as to when 
the shooting phase of the European war will end. We make no such 
prediction now, and will accept the end of the war with Germany, and 
the possibility of the end only when word comes from European Allied 
Headquarters that organized enemy resistance has collapsed. 

Of one thing we can be sure, however, Germany is beaten and Ger- 
man military leaders know it. There are signs that the conviction of 
defeat is beginning to seep down through the ranks. Once the Germans 
in the ranks become aware of how hopeless their cause is nothing can 
stave off collapse. The European war can end before we go to press 
with this issue. It can continue for a period of months. Either way the 
end is in sight, and with the end will come sharp readjustments in our 
civilian activity. It is unnecessary to discuss what form these readjust- 
ments are likely to take beyond pointing out that in all probability they 
will have a measurable effect on the retail lumber and building materials 
industry. 

It can be predicted safely that L-41 will be appreciably relaxed, and 
that manpower and many materials, possibly including lumber, will be- 
come available on a scale not known since the months immediately fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor. No one, of course, forgets that after Germany 
capitulates we still have a major war on our hands in the Pacific. But 
having one war instead of two is bound to create changes in home 
activity. 

Thus the time draws ever closer when retail lumber dealers will be 
expected to implement definite and workable plans to absorb labor and 
meet the demand for the beginning of a tremendous city and farm build- 
ing program. Those plans should be ready or in their final stages of 
perfection if the lumber dealers are to perform their part in establishing 
a stable economy without which we shall be unable to reap the fruits of 
our military victory. 
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These are our postwar plans --- 


1 To expand the practical uses of Upson Panels through 
continued research and the development of still more 
improved techniques for the benefit of the industry. 


3 Needs of our armed forces come first, naturally. 
But when our war job is done, we plan to turn all 
our experience and facilities of our 23 acre plant 


To continue the 100% dealer policy, consistently 
maintained by the same Upson management since the 
founding of this business, 32 years ago. 


STRONG-BILT PANELS — approximately 34” thick—for new construc- 
tion. KUVER-KRAK PANELS— 14.” thick — for covering cracked plaster. 
UPSON-PROCESSED BOARD — 346” thick — for display and gen- 
eral utility uses. DUBL-THIK FIBRE TILE — for kitchen and bath. 


THE UPSON COMPANY, Lockport, N. Y. 


Upson Quality Products Are Easily Identitied 
By The Famous Blue-Center 


9 To give every possible aid to the users of Upson Panels 
wherever their unique characteristics produce a better 
job than other materials can provide. 





—largest of its kind in America—toward supply- 
ing maximum employment and efficient production 
of Upson Panels for the postwar building industry. 








To develop still greater consumer preference and 
understanding of the advantages of Upson Panels 
through national advertising, already under way. 








Panels 


t better 
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Gov't says frankly that surplus 
war property is accumulating at 
a rapid rate, due to terminated 
contracts and to obsolescence; 
that disposal of these surpluses 
will be one of the major problems 
facing Uncle Sam in the change 
to a post-war economy. 


Present surplus in the hands of 
industry is estimated at half a bil- 
lion dollars, based upon cost. It 
is being sold at a rate of about 
twenty-five million dollars weekly. 
SWPA thinks this sales rate should 
be increased. 


SWPA has refused to estimate the total dollar 
volume of surplus war property. Some independent 
estimates run to astronomical figures. The Baruch- 
Hancock report sets it tentatively at fifty billions; of 
which fifteen billions will be in government-owned 
plants. 


Foreign markets will absorb several billions of 
these surpluses; and some so-called surplus prop- 
erty, particularly production plants, will be held in 
a standby state. SWPA indicates that about fifteen 
billions must be sold eventually in the domestic 
market; thinks this can be done without serious dis- 
ruption of the national economy. 


Employment problems take on new and unbal- 
anced aspects; are not immediately serious but 
could become so if ignored. Reports from the West 
Coast indicate serious labor shortages; vigorous 
efforts to recruit more workers. In other places 
unemployment is believed to be imminent. 


Organized labor predicts that three-million work- 
ers will be out of employment within a few months 
after the Nazis fold. It is anticipated that war pro- 
duction will be reduced by a third when the Euro- 
pean war ends. It might be reduced even more 
than that amount. 


Don't expect post-European-war unemployment to 
be permanent or even serious from a National point 
of view. It will involve shifting workers to other 
war plants; to reconverted plants. It may be serious 
or at least uncomfortable for individual workers. 


But those who want work can find it, after the 
European war ends. The definite crisis in unem- 
ployment will follow the close of the Pacific war. 
That will mark the all-out shift from a war economy 
to peace-time production; will really test the capac- 
ity of American planning. 


This means the country will have a little time in 
which to ease into labor reconversion. The military 
establishment is modifying its earlier abruptness; 
that of grabbing what it wants right now, releasing 
plants and workers without warning and with equal 
abruptness. The change-back promises to be orderly 
and carefully planned. 


WMC has taken much denunciation; some of 
which has been deserved. But it's done a better 
job than it's been credited with doing. And it may 
do its greatest service to the country in helping us 
to get down safely from the industrial peak of war 
production. 
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A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 
busy lumber and building 
material executives. 


So-called “shortage of lumber supply.” as you 
know, has stemmed from two sources; the enormous 
demand for purely war purposes, the scarcity of 
manpower in the woods. This manpower scarcity 
has been a direct result of the war and doubtless 
will end when the war ends. 


Many lumbermen have been disturbed by the re- 
ported purpose of Federal agencies to send large 
quantities of lumber overseas for rebuilding of 
Europe. UNRRA was reported as asking bids on 
portable houses by the scores of thousands. FEA 
was reported as promising billions of feet of lumber 
to European governments. 


These appear to be scare stories. UNRRA hous- 
ing was officially disavowed by the State Depart- 
ment; and this relief agency seems generally to be 
settling into a minor role. FEA, which is a war 
agency and which has been doing excellent work 
in its own field, states specifically that it has made 
no lumber commitments at all. 


FEA is doing the necessary job of gathering exact 
estimates of needs and supplies; since these figures 
must be the foundation of mutually beneficial inter- 
national agreements. No agreement will be made 
that does not take fully into account our own needs 
and interests. 


Current estimates of post-war lumber exports are 
three and a half billion feet per year; practically the 
pre-war figure. This is roughly ten percent of an- 
ticipated production; as contrasted with the seventy- 
five percent of production that went directly or in- 
directly into war production. 


Note that the Republican platform supports pri- 
vate ownership of forest lands, full development on 
the basis of cropping and sustained yield, co-opera- 
tion between public agencies and private owners 
for conservation and fire protection. 


Construction was completed on 63,222 new pri- 
vately financed dwelling units for war workers 
during the first half of 1944 under the mortgage in- 
surance program of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. Virtually all privately financed war hous- 
ing now being built under local quotas is covered 
by FHA Tile V1 insurance. 


Jobber and retailer mark-ups on ponderosa pine 
plywood have been restored to the higher levels at 
which they had been fixed prior to May 11. Job- 
bers’ mark-ups will be 30 and 40 percent respec- 
tively for large and small sales; retailers’ mark-ups 
will be 50 and 60 percent respectively for large and 
small sales. 
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Frank A. Schutler 


OSITIVE PROOF THAT A SMALL retail lum- 
ber yard can manufacture boxes profitably is 
offered by the R. J. Baird Lumber Co., Louisville, 

Ky., a concern that has fabricated heavy shipping 
crates for several years—in peacetime as well as 
wartime. Frank A. Schutler, manager of the firm 
for the past five years, states that his woodworking 
shop, by opening the door to this lucrative business, 
has proved to be a real asset. 

Many lumber dealers have built boxes on special 
war contracts, but the majority of them plan to 
abandon the business when peace comes. They have 
looked upon the activity as a patriotic aid to the 
war effort and as a means of boosting sagging war- 
time volume. Such production, they reason, will 
no longer be profitable or worthwhile when the de- 
mand for war crating eases and big volume sales can 
again be funneled through regular building channels. 

Schutler, on the other hand, is a comparatively 
small operator who sees the box business not only 
as a wartime activity but as a regular outlet yielding 
profitable sales. ‘We landed our first order,” he 
says, “about two years before the war and from that 
time on the production of boxes and crates became a 
regular business with us. During the war, of course, 
demand has skyrocketed and our activities have 
grown apace. The volume isn’t terrific even yet. 
But during 1943 alone we turned out nearly 4,000 
boxes of all sizes and shapes—most of them quite 
large.” 

Most of the boxes made in the Baird shop are 
for the use of a nearby manufacturer of tubes and 
tube turns. When an order is received it contains 
rigid specifications which must be carefully followed. 

The first step in production is to figure out the 
exact length and dimensions of lumber that will be 
used in the boxes. Also figured is the required 
quantity of each size piece. 

The second step is to set-up the shop equipment. 
The saws are adjusted to the exact specifications and 
the necessary quantity of lumber is cut to size. 

The nailers take over step number three—the 
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actual fabrication of the box. First the ends are 
built up, then the sides and bottom are built right 
onto the ends. 

Step number four is the assembly of the top, which 
is placed inside the crate. The boxes are then loaded 
on trucks and delivered to the manufacturer, who 
lines them with heavy waterproof paper, packs them 
with merchandise and turns them over to the Mari- 
time Commission for shipment overseas. 

The yard employs five men. During slack periods 
only two work on the boxes, but when a large rush 
order is received the firm obtains extra help from 
the U. S. Employment Service. 

The writer questioned Mr. Schutler as to how a 
comparatively small plant with a limited staff could 
produce such boxes profitably at prices competitive 
tu those of a large establishment with automatic 
nailing machinery and regular assembly line produc- 
tion procedures. One of the answers is the location. 
The lumber yard is only a few miles from the manu- 
facturing plant that buys the boxes. This facilitates 
delivery, eliminates charges for freight. 

But there is another important factor. This, as 
Mr. Schutler explains it, is the frequent variation 
in the type of boxes needed. The customer orders 
dozens of different sizes—often changes specifications 
for wood thickness, nailing, etc. Sometimes 100 
identical boxes will be turned out, when the next 
order will change specifications to add one-quarter 
of an inch to the overall length. 

Hence, the workmen must change the set-up of the 
mill machinery, handle different size lumber and 
alter their construction technique every time the 
specifications are changed. As a rule the saw settings 
are adjusted several times each day. All of these 
factors combine to cancel out any advantage which 
a large plant might have over a small one. The 
economic advantage of large-scale assembly line 
methods disappears when machinery set-ups must be 
changed frequently to keep pace with changing 
specifications for the boxes. The small plant, on the 
other hand, although it never attains real mass pro- 
duction, is more flexible in its operations and ideally 
suited to this particular kind of work. 

As Mr. Schutler explains it, there is more te mak- 
ing and selling boxes than meets the eye. Sure, 
it’s a way to help the war effort and to maintain 
volume at close to prewar levels. The essential nature 
of the work and the AA-1 ratings take care of that. 

But there’s more to it than that says this dealer. 
Enough more, in fact, so that box building is good 
business even in peacetime if you can get the orders. 
“When you sell a box that has been manufactured in 
your own plant,” he contends, “you sell not only 
merchandise—but also the facilities of your shop. 

“These things go into the construction of a box: 
Lumber, nails, workmen’s time, and part of the 
service life of the mill machinery. When you sell 
a box you sell a package unit containing all those 
things. Each sale represents not only a sale of 
lumber, but also a return on your investment in 
manpower and mechanical equipment.” 
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The saws are adjusted and set up.correctly. The lumber is cut to Mill machinery has been a valuable asset to the R. J. Baird Lum- 
length so that boxes may be manufactured according to exact ber Co. When needed dimensions are not available, odd pieces 
specifications. may be trimmed and shaped into usable sizes. 





The nailers work rapidly. Production is complicated because used Schutler and his workmen examine a completed box made of two- 
nails—sometimes rusty and bent—are the only ones available inch lumber. The customer will line the box with waterproof 
and must be used again. paper, pack it with war equipment urgently needed overseas. 
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CREATING LUMBER SALES 


simple remodeling jobs are still possible — so 
stimulate their imagination for extra business 


OR SOME TIME, John Brown 
has been making good wages 
at war work. He decides to 

make the improvements in his 
home which he has long had in 
mind. One of his ideas is to build 
an extra room in the attic or on 
the unfinished second floor. He 
calls up several carpenters. They 
are all busy for weeks ahead. After 
hours spent on the phone, John 
finally gives up and says to his 
wife, “Oh, well, we’ll let it go and 
do it after the war.” John is dis- 
appointed and the lumber dealer is 
out an order. 

Is there a way for John to be 
satisfied and for the dealer to keep 
up his volume of sales? Let’s look 
at the proposition. A lot of people 
are hiding their unsuspected tal- 
ents under a bushel. There are 
many jacks-of-all-trades who don’t 
realize what they can do under 
pressure. They have never used 
their “second wind.” Isn’t it up to 
the lumber dealer to discover his 
share of these people and to put 
them to work for his benefit and 
theirs? 


A Personal Job 


What I thought I knew about 
mathematical calculation and me- 
chanics which might be practically 
applied, could have been engraved 
on a pin’s head. But, I had an 
unfinished second story in my 
home. I needed seclusion for writ- 
ing and was bound to have it. Mine 
was an experience of being turned 
down by all kinds of carpenters. I 
surveyed the space upstairs and 
decided to take a whirl at the job 
myself. 

After all, I thought, all it takes 
is some lumber, some nails and 
screws, a hammer, saw and screw- 
driver and some careful measure- 
ments. I argued that I knew how 
to use a foot rule, I could hammer 
fairly well, and a saw did not ap- 
pear to be a too formidable tool. 
So I went to work. Before I got 
done I had used up a full barrel of 
exclamations and epithets (polite 
and otherwise) and my hands were 
far from smooth and literary look- 
ing. But—by golly—I had my 
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room. You ought to see it. Not 
bad! Not bad at all! 

I even did several jobs of miter- 
ing without having to use too much 
plastic wood to fill up off-balance 
joints, etc. Not the least of the 
pleasure resulting from my work 
was the kick I got out of viewing 
something I had done with my own 
hands, pushed and prodded by 
desire. 


Passing On Experience 

Advertising and sales promotion 
having been my vocation for many 
years, how natural then, in review- 
ing my work, to think of passing 
on my experience to lumber dealers 
and to suggest that they get busy 
rounding up the potential carpen- 
ters in their neck of the woods and 
putting a bug in their ears. 

Who was it that said, “the per- 
son who says it can’t be done is con- 
stantly being interrupteé@ by some- 
one doing it?” I didn’t have a darn 
thing to go on but my head and 
my urge. But there surely must 
be a primer of instruction for home 
carpentering that the average in- 
telligence can master. Then, too, 
all lumber dealers are prepared to 
assist amateurs in figuring out 
home carpentering problems. 


Imagination Should Be Used 
It isn’t enough to advertise “we 
carry a full line of lumber of all 


kinds.” Nor is it enough to even 
list and price individual items. 
That is merely informative. It 


serves for the man who is in the 
market and knows he is in the mar- 
ket. But it does not serve for that 
considerable number who are in 
the market but are not too con- 
scious of it. What the lumber in- 
dustry needs, and all industries, for 
that matter, is to supply and pub- 
lish IMAGINATION! Migosh, the 
amount of business that is never 
booked because of the lack of imag- 
inative suggestion! ; particularly of 
the kind that sets the reader to 
thinking on his own behalf! I 
think it would be a good idea for 
lumber dealers to blossom out with 
an advertisement something like 
this: 

If you knew how much you could 


do with lumber and all the forms 
of “ready-to-wear” building mate- 
rial, and how easy it is to use it and 
build with it, you would hot-foot it 
to our yards tomorrow. 

Some jobs require skilled carpen- 
ters. But when carpenters are as 
scarce as hen’s teeth, don’t hold off 
on the simple jobs you want done. 
Tackle them yourself. We'll help 
you plan and measure, cut lumber 
to lengths, if you wish, and start 
you on your way to an accomplish- 
ment at which you can also have a 
world of fun. 

You often go window shopping past 
the downtown shops. Ever think of 
lumber window shopping? It’s an 


idea. Come down and look around 
and ask questions. It doesn’t cost 
anything. 


Now, that isn’t by any means a 
conventional advertisement. Thank 
goodness, it isn’t! But it is human 
and “folksy.” It sounds as if the 
lumber dealer who might publish it 
would likely be interesting to meet 
and talk with. It is neighborly. 


Law of Suggestion 


One of those calculators who are 
always turning up surprising and 
thought-provoking statements, has 
said that none of us is more than 
50 percent efficient. One of the 
channels in which we may be even 
less than 50 percent efficient, is that 
of suggestion. The methodical, 
closely followed law of suggestion 
never fails to “up” sales in any 
business nor for that matter does 
it ever fail to help gain any objec- 
tive at which we are aiming. If I 
had to take my choice between a 
good suggestion for general proce- 
dure and a specific example of how 
to do one thing, I would take the 
suggestion every time. 

With one example I can copy only 
one thing; and I may be in danger 
of stubbing my toe by not too care- 
fully considering whether or not it 
fits my peculiar set-up and town. 
What is sauce for the goose is not 
always sauce for the gander. On 
the contrary, with a good sugges- 
tion, the limits are those imposed 
only by the extent of one’s in- 
genuity and originality. 
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From the Series of Ready-Prepared Advertising 

Mats that will be shipped twice-a-month all 

year to those who take advantage of American 
sa Lumberman’s 

nd 

it 

e 

; Pock-Ad Senuice 
as 
ff 
Le. ene . 

- Solves the dealer’s copy-writing quandary — gives new 
ved added value to the dollars spent for local newspaper adver- 

rt tising space. 

h- Professionally written copy—professional art work—comes 

a all prepared at less than the cost of the art work alone. 

- Tailored to fit the needs of any dealer who wants to bring 
of people to his yard —to increase store traffic. 
7D Read the sample. It’s a “How To Do It’ story that captures 
nd reader interest every time. All projects are simple to build 
st with materials available today. 

a 
1k 
in >rD>D 
' 1. Mats, each one column wide by ten inches in 

e once a month to the dealer’s office. Each mailing will contain mats for 

it first and second insertion of the month. 

et 2. In case of line yards mats will be sent to the home office for distri- 

bution. 

y. 3. Service will start Sept. 15, 1944. 

4. Sold only on one year contracts. 

5. Sold only for one dealer’s use in any newspaper (daily or weekly) 

provided he buys the full service. When the dealer places his order he 
re must state the name and location of the newspaper in which the feature 

is to run, and he will thus get exclusive privileges in that paper. The 

id dealer may not change the newspaper in which the ad runs without 
as permission of the PACK-AD Service im care of the AMERICAN LUM- 

‘ BERMAN. This is merely a safeguard to eliminate duplication. If this is 
an violated the contract terminates, and the dealer forfeits any monies 
h paid on the contract. 

“ 6. The partial service (one mat per month instead of two) is also on an 
on exclusive basis in that the same mats will not be sent to another dealer 
at pM EE eg Ew pe Bo Meg 
il sent to a pec ‘dealer who may also become a partial subscriber for 

‘ use in the same paper. 
os 7. The advertising rights are for one time imsertion in one newspaper. 
1y Additional usage must be arranged by separate contract. e ie 
: tracts service ithin 30 
” te the ee Ee eae be be Ye HF Sept. 15, the 
C- opening date of the service, but all orders received at Chicago by Sept. 1 

I will start Sept. 15. Pages 

i i 'e s 

a Dayable to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 130 ‘No. Clark St., Chicago 

2, i 
e- 
Ww y 
re The Gull Sewice $S 8 A 
(twice a month all year) costs only. ......- 
ly FULL SERVICE (two columns per month) 
: Gar DE GID. ooo c cece cnccesccsedecunen cents $160 per year 
i for 3 yards’ wae. ..... 22... e ccc cc cece cece cceee $234 per year 
it for 4 yards’ wse........... 22. cece cece cece cence $286 per year 
n. for 5 yards’ use...........---- +. eee cece ee eeeee $350 per year 
ot for every yard over 5.........------- eee se eee ee eee $50 each 
mn PARTIAL SERVICE (one column per month) 

J for 1 yard’s use. ........-- 2... ee cece rene teeters $70 per year 
, for 2 yards’ use... ..... 22... 2. eee e cence eee eeeee $130 per year 
. for 3 yards’ use..........-.------ secre eect eee $180 per year 
, for every yard over 3............---052022eerteeees $50 each 
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National Fuel Conservation 

Program, the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. San Francisco, 
launched in early June the first in- 
dustry-wide home insulation cam- 
paign ever conducted in northern 
California through large - space 
newspaper advertisements. 

Prior to the campaign an an- 
nouncement in form of a four-page 
circular was sent to a list of 600 
insulation dealers, predominantly 
lumber and building materials deal- 
ers, calling their attention to the 
6-point selling program being in- 
augurated for their benefit — “a 
campaign,” said the circular, “with 
a double-barreled appeal. Insula- 
tion keeps summer heat out for 
comfort and keeps winter heat in 
for health and economy. And the 
market is right under every roof— 
a market that is as big as you want 


|: COOPERATION WITH THE 
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More than 350 posters like this—presented in attractive colors—are being displayed 

currently on full size billboards throughout northern and central California. Smaller 

replicas of these posters—over 1,500 of them on trucks and service cars—will be like 
traveling displays on streets and highways. 








If your business has taken a beating 

Because there is not much doing with heating, 
Why sit around and bemoan your fate? 

Sell your customers — the need fo insulate. 
For here's a sales appeal with a prewar tease, 
Nothing down and payments fo please. 

So pitch right in— why hesitate? 

Sell your customers — the need to insulate. 








to make it.” 

It was pointed out that home in- 
sulation is considered so vital to 
the National Fuel Conservation 
Program that a special exception to 
the provisions of Regulation ‘“W” 
has been authorized by the F.H.A. 


To buy insulation the customer does. 


not have to make a down payment. 
The first payment can be made Nov. 
1, and the balance on easy pay- 
ments. A list of 400 heating deal- 
ers also received the circular. 

The dealer lists were supplied by 
manufacturers and jobbers of in- 
sulating materials when their rep- 
resentatives met with officials of 
the P. G. & E. sales department for 
a review of the campaign. Cooper- 
ating with P. G. & E. are Johns- 
Manville, New York; Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis.; Fir- 
Tex, Portland; Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond, Va.; Western Asbestos 


Co., San Francisco, and Insulation 
Products, San Francisco. 

The P. G. & E. 1944 home insula- 
tion campaign has six points as fol- 
lows: 

1. Advertisements in 362 daily 
and weekly newspapers in northern 
and central California during the 
weeks of June 5 and July 10. Deal- 
ers are urged to see their local 
newspapers and tie-in with their 


“own advertising to tell customers 
where to buy home insulation. 


2. During July and August, 
more than 350 colorful, 24-sheet 
posters will be displayed through- 
out northern and central California 
to stir the buying impulse for home 
insulation. Smaller replicas of 
these posters—over 1500 of them 
on all P. G. & E. trucks and service 
cars—will be like traveling displays 
on highways and streets. 

3. Big, bright and colorful, easel- 
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backed display cards for floor and 
window display will be delivered 
free by P. G. & E. representatives 
to home insulation dealers within 
the campaign territory. 

4. Each local P. G. & E. office 
will have a display of home insula- 
tion materials which are available 
in that area to help tell and sell 
the story of home insulation. 

5. Sales helps — manufacturers 
and suppliers of insulation materi- 
als are making available advertis- 
ing mats, special literature, fold- 
ers, window-trim material and 
other sales aids. 

6. Inducement terms: The old, 
pre-war F.H.A. summer heating 
finance plan is revised and .avail- 
able during the campaign. It is 
pointed out that the dealer’s bank 
or finance company will arrange 
these terms. 

P. G. & E.’s message to dealers 
is the verse which appears on the 
opposite page. 


Advertisements like this one (which has been 
greatly reduced in reproduction) appeared 
last month in 362 daily and weekly news- 
papers in northern and central California. 
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BO YOU KNOW —that by insulating your attic you can 
keep OUT 10 to 20% of the summer heat that beats down 
on the roof of your home? 


DO YOU KNOW—thar this attic insulation for summer 







Keep COOL 


this summer 


comfort will keep heat IN your house this winter and save 
as much as 30% on your fuel bill? 

Attic insulation is done with new, light-weight materials 
that are laid or poured over the lath and plaster between the 
ceiling joists. These materials are fire-proof, water-proof, 
odorless and vermin-proof and they last a lifetime. This 
low-cost insulation is quickly and easily installed. In fact 
you can do it yourself if you want to. 

Yes, it pays to insulate you. home. Do it now. Take 
advantage of the special inducement terms now in effect. 


INSULATE 
YOUR HOME 


Install Now « Pay Later 
Start Easy Payments November Ist 


These seme special inducement terms for insulation else apply 
on repair or replocement of worn out heating equipment. 


COOPERATE WITH 

THE NATIONAL BM 

FUEL CONSERVATION 
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COURT DECISIONS | j 
INVOLVING LUMBER: 


URING 1943 .THE HIGHER COURTS outlined well defined 

legal rules which lumber dealers may follow to avoid expensive 

suits. We shall briefly review these modern decisions in order 
to impart dependable basic legal information to assist readers to 
avoid expensive litigations. 


_LIABLE FOR ACTS OF CONTRACTOR 

Modern higher courts consistently hold that a lumber company, or 
other, which causes something to be done, the doing of which casts 
on the company a duty, cannot escape from the responsibility of 
seeing that the duty delegated by it to a contractor is performed 
without damage to others. 

For illustration, in W. E. Belcher Lumber Company v. Wood- 
stock Land and Mineral Company, 15 So. (2d) 625, reported De- 
cember, 1943, it was disclosed that a lumber company contracted 
to perform certain work on designated property. Unintentionally 
the contractor employed by the lumber company performed work 
on adjoining property. The lumber company’s counsel argued that 
it could not be liable*because the contractor had performed the tres- 
pass on the adjoining property. However, the higher court held 
the lumber company liable for $3,000 damages, saying: 

“A person causing something to be done, the doing of which casts 
on him a duty, cannot escape from responsibility attached to him 
of seeing that duty performed by delegating it to a contractor.” 


SUIT FILED IN WRONG COUNTY 

Modern higher courts refuse to render favorable verdicts to 
sellers of lumber unless such suit is filed in the county specified by 
law. 

For example, in Baker v. Lansing Company, 12 N. W. (2d) 377, 
reported January, 1944, it was disclosed that a man named Baker 
was director in a corporation. He sold to the corporation usable 
lumber in logs to be scaled by the corporation at an agreed price. 
Before the contract was completed Baker died. His wife sued to 
recover for the lumber sold to the corporation. However, since the 
wife filed the suit in a county different from the principle place of 
business of the corporation the higher court refused to render a 
verdict in favor of the wife, saying: 

“Defendant’s (corporation’s) place of business is in Ingham 
county and an action at law could not be brought against it in 
Jackson county.” 


AUTHORITY OF SALESMEN 


Modern higher courts consistently hold that guarantees, state- 
ments and promises made by ordinary salesmen cannot be used as 
evidence in favor of the purchaser of merchandise in litigations 
involving the buyer and seller. In other words, no salesman may 
vary the terms of a contract of sale, unless such salesman has ex- 
pressed or implied authority to make valid contracts for his 
employer. 

For exampie, in Frick v. Smith, 27 S. E. (2d) 795, reported De- 
cember, 1943, it was disclosed that a seller sued a buyer to recover 
the purchase price of certain machinery. During the trial the tes- 
timony proved that the original contract of sale was in writing and 
contained a clause which specified that the salesman had no author- 
ity to bind his employer by any statement or guarantee, nor to alter 
the contract after it had been approved by the employer. 

The purchaser defended the suit on the grounds thai the ma- 
chinery did not conform with the guarantee made by the salesman 
in a letter mailed before the sale contract was signed. 

The lower court held in favor of the purchaser in view of the 
fact that the machinery did not conform with the guarantee speci- 
fied in the salesman’s letter. However, the higher court reversed 
this verdict. 
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Surveying Postwar 


BUILDING NEEDS 


a business-minded community gets its teeth into the 
coming market for housing by making a down-to-earth 
analysis of deferred expenditures for construction 


ARIOUS RESPONSIBLE or- 

ganizations, associations and 

industrial producers have 
undertaken to show what the pros- 
pects are for the building industry 
immediately following the close of 
the war. All of them strike a note 
of optimism. Government agen- 
cies, themselves, indicate that the 
building industry is expected to 
be one of the most active forces 
in post-war employment. 

However, individual business 
men view much of this forecast- 
ing with pessimism, if not down- 
right skepticism. Many of the 
surveys are heavily weighted with 
concepts of what ought to be built 
or what needs to be constructed. 
It is pretty much like saying there 
is a booming market for clothing 
because a merchant can see a thou- 
sand human derelicts in tatters. 

In the final analysis building will 
be influenced first by the family 
unit’s desire for a home, and sec- 
ondly by its ability to buy one. 
And this takes the question of fore- 
casts right down into the lowest 
common denominator in American 
consumer circles: the individual 
householder. 

Out in Monrovia, Calif., a com- 
munity of 14,192 people, progres- 
sive businessmen who wanted to 
know what lies ahead for them in 
the first postwar years determined 
to take a scientific census of con- 
sumers’ desires with emphasis on 
financial ability. 

Under the leadership of the 
Monrovia Chamber of Commerce a 
Postwar Planning Committee was 
set up with a two-fold objective: 

“1. To create a Labor Balance 
Sheet to aid in determining the 
need for jobs after the war, par- 
ticularly, jobs for returning serv- 
icemen. 

“2. To find out the planned work 


pile of Monrovia in the first two 
years after the war.” 

To this end they determined that 
three fundamental steps were 
necessary : 

1. A consumer survey of planned 
postwar purchases by Monrovia 
residents. 

2. A survey of business houses 
as to their plans for expansion, 
alterations, etc. 

3. A survey of postwar plans for 
Monrovia industries, many of 
which are now engaged in war 
work. 

The first of these, the consumer 
survey, has been completed and is 
a pleasurable eye-opener to the 
business and professional men and 
women of the city. 

This survey has revealed that 
there is over $6,520,000 worth of 
planned, now deferred spending, 
awaiting the conclusion of the war 
and the lifting of war-time con- 
trols. This represents about $465 
for each man, woman and child of 
the community! This, it must be 
understood, does not represent total 
postwar-expenditures, but only de- 
ferred expenditures which will be 
added to normal cost-of-living 
items. These expenditures are for 
such diverse purposes as housing, 
automobiles, durable goods, medical 
service and vacations. 

Leading the list is building and 
improvements for a total of $2,- 
536,142. Here is a break-down by 
tabulators categories: 

Outside Remodeling ....$ 286,373 


Inside Remodeling ...... 121,150 
EE on os ok Waib'e aha 9,141 
eee 21,521 
Miscellaneous Improve- 
a ee ere eae 8,143 
Ry a 1,910,319 
Ce 606 ben eh oh ews a 146,258 
Other New Buildings . 33,237 
Bt aces Goa eee $2,536,142 


From this it may be seen that 
on the score of remodeling and new 
construction, alone, there is a pent- 
up by buying back-log of $181 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
community. 

That these findings be properly 
appreciated by readers a few words 
are necessary to show how the 
figures were arrived at. They were 
not pulled out of a hat, neither 
were they a matter of taking na- 
tional estimates and applying them 
to the relationship that the city’s 
population bears to the nation. 

As one of the first steps in mak- 
ing a survey, a Consumer’s Survey 
Committee was set up. Drawing 
upon -the civic and service organ- 
izations of the city, some fifty pro- 
fessional and business men and 
women volunteered their services 
to make a house-to-house canvas. 
A questionnaire, incorporating 
more than thirty different major 
items likely to be purchased in the 
postwar period, was compiled. 
Further, to discourage optimism 
upon the part of heads of families 
answering these questions, addi- 
tional questions were asked to 
bring out how the householder ex- 
pected to finance his purchases, 
whether by cash, savings in banks, 
cashing of war bonds or time pay- 
ments from postwar earnings. This 
struck a note of reality throughout 
the survey. Those taking the field 
were thoroughly schooled in the 
science of poll taking as developed 
by national organizations. Every 
effort was made to keep the re- 
sults from being weighted. While 
most national and regional polls 
select only a fraction of one per- 
cent to get their returns, Monrovia 
took a poll involving a full ten per- 
cent of all homes in the city and 
these were evenly distributed to 
get a proper proportional return 
from all income groups. And the 
break-downs in various categories 
indicates that this, in fact, was ac- 
complished. 

Building supply men recognizing 
in the Monrovia experiment in 
postwar consumer testing a revolu- 
tionary, yet practical approach to 
their local communities should con- 
tact their local chambers of com- 
merce to see whether similar sur- 
veys are under way in their cities. 
The Monrovia survey was under 
the general guidance of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
a non-political national organiza- 
tion, with headquarters at 285 
Madison avenue, New York, N. Y. 
This organization is encouraging 
similar surveys throughout the 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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VENTILATING 
THE BaRN 


POOR VENTILATING SYS- 
TEM can be the biggest head- 
ache in the dairy business, be- 

cause it makes the interiors of 
barns damp and wet. This mois- 
ture creates conditions that are fa- 
vorable to the development of 
disease, destroys inside finishes, de- 
cays frames, walls and roofs. Dur- 
ing cold weather this moisture con- 
denses on the ceiling and walls to 
create a slow drizzle in the barn. 
In this unfavorable environment no 
animal can produce at capacity. 

This fall would be an ideal time 
to start selling more efficient barn 
ventilation, as farmers have made 
money during the past years and 
can now afford to make this im- 
provement. There is a double ad- 
vantage to the dealer in this pro- 
motion because barn improvements 
are exempt from regulations and 
require merchandise that is still 
available; insulation, vapor seals, 
interior surfacing, finishes and 
ventilating systems. 

To sell this market you must 
know the answers to the ventilating 
problems. This is not hard if you 
equip yourself for the job. You al- 
ready know that there are two types 
of systems; the natural draft and 
mechanical types. The natural 
draft system must be used where 
there is no electric power. This 
type must be constructed carefully, 
for at best it is not efficient on days 
of low air movement. The best 
bulletin on design and construction 
of these systems is U.S.D.A. 
Farmers Bulletin No. 1393 entitled 
“Principals of Dairy Barn Ventila- 
tion.” You can purchase a copy 
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By J. F. SCHAFFHAUSEN 


from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for five 
cents. You should write for it to 
bone up on this subject. 

The mechanical system is the 
only positive system and should al- 
ways be sold wherever electric serv- 
ice is available. This system uses 
electrically driven exhaust fans to 
chenge the air. It can be operated 
manually or automatically con- 
trolled. The best results are ob- 
tained through the use of specially 
built fans designed for barn use. 
These are made by the barn equip- 
ment houses and are distributed na- 
tionally. A dealer tie-up with one 





Electric exhaust fan 


of these companies will assure prop- 
erly engineered equipment and will 
make available to you the services 
of engineers experienced in barn 
ventilation. 

A properly designed system is not 
the whole answer, however, as in 
every case there are certain rules 
that must be followed. These are: 

1. Doors and windows must fit 
tightly. In cold climates storm 
sash and double doors are needed. 

2. All walls and ceilings should 
be insulated. Ask your insulation 
supplier to provide data on amounts 
needed in your area. 

3. An overhead hay mow does 
not take the place of ceiling insula- 
tion, in fact it presents a problem 
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as hay drop doors are hard to in- 
sulate. 

4, All walls and ceilings must 
be vapor sealed on inside areas. 
The vapor seal on regular insulat- 
ing materials is not adequate for 
barn use. Special care is needed 
during application at corners, win- 
dow and door openings. 

5. The building must be filled to 
designed capacity with mature ani- 
mals. Pens in barns in cold cli- 
mates reduce the efficiency of any 
system. 

The number of fans needed per 
barn will vary, but here is a safe 
rule of thumb: 


No. of Cows No. & Size of Fans 
12 


1-12 inch 
13-20 1-16 inch 
21-30 2-12 inch 
31-40 2-16 inch 
41-50 4-12 inch 


Where one fan is used, it should 
be located in the center of the lee- 
ward wall, just under the ceiling. 
When more than one fan is needed, 
one fan can be located at each end 
in opposite walls. For automatically 
controlled systems, the thermostats 
should be placed in the warmest 
part of the barn but at the opposite 
end of the barn from the fan that 
it controls and out of direct contact 
with air from the intakes. 

The air intakes are simple to con- 


(Continued on Page 30) 





Air spreader on barn ceiling 











BE PATIENT 
SERVICE 


“ONE-STOP” STORE SERVICE 


HIS IS THE STORY of a building materials 
department store—one of the comparatively few 
retail lumber establishments which honestly de- 

serve that title. It is the story of how a healthy, 
peacetime business survived the rigors of lean, war 
years, maintaining volume and service to customers 
at prewar levels. It is the story of a progressive 
dealership which pyramided a powerful sales organi- 
zation on the thesis that many lines of merchandise. 
once considered marginal or actually foreign to the 
lumber business, really belong in the lumber and 
building materials yard. 

The firm is Jacob Levy & Bros., Louisville, Ky., a 
three-way partnership operated by Jacob, Victor and 
Sam Levy. The yard and store building occupy a 
square block some distance from the main shopping 


At the top of the page is shown part of the attractive tool de- 
partment. Below are Jacob, Victor, Sam and Harry Levy planning 
a sales campaign for insulation and weatherstripping. 





these progressive dealers have created 
a building materials department store 
that sells ninety percent of its merchan- 
dise to home owners and farmers 


district and about two blocks removed from. Broad- 
way, an important thoroughfare. 

The store uses a slogan, “Building Materials from 
Foundation to Roof”, which characterizes the busi- 
ness and the philosophy which founded it. “We got 
into the lumber business 17 years ago,’ Sam Levy 
explained to the writer. “At first we carried just 
Jumber, but had as our objective all along the develop- 
ment of a building materials department store—a 
place where the customer could obtain everything 
needed in the construction of a home. Almost 
immediately we started adding other materials and 
allied lines to our stocks. Within two years we 
were reasonably close to our objective, but we are 
still striving to improve our stocks. 

“We like to think of our place as a one-stop store,” 
he continued. “By that I mean a store where the 
customer can supply all of his building materials 
needs at one time.” 

Physically, the business consists of the yard, the 
shop, the offices, storerooms and the large display and 
sales room. The whole layout covers a square block. 
The yard has well-planned sheds, and a railroad spur 
runs alongside to facilitate unloading of lumber. The 
shop is not large, but it has adequate facilities and 
power tools to handle specialty work of various kinds 
and manufacture screen windows. Assembly rooms 
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Above: A salesman shows two prospects some of the features of a 

modern kitchen. sink. Below: This display of wall paint is typical 

of the store. Merchandise is not hidden away but placed on 

counters and tables in the sales room so that customers may see 
what is available. 


above the shop have crews that specialize in putting 
together and glazing windows and doors that are 
received knocked down. In addition to the regular 
offices, there are a number of special rooms where a 
salesman may take his customers to close a sale, 
or to discuss terms and financing in private. The 
spacious display room is all-important as a traffic 
builder. Here many lines can be viewed under 
excellent lighting conditions, and courteous sales- 
people take care of drop-in customers. The store 
building is old, but is kept in good appearance by 
frequent redecorating. ; 

Functionally. the business is a powerful selling 
organization with promotional methods that work as 
follows: 


Advertising: The firm consistently uses large ads 
in a local paper—about four insertions per week on 
the average—that covers the city and circulates into 
the surrounding trade area. This advertising is 
supplemented by direct mail circulars to both the city 
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and farm trade. 
chandise. 

Outside Salesmen: Before the war the company 
employed four outside salesmen; now two must carry 
on this work. It is their job to follow up leads 
developed by advertising and to contact prospects 
suggested by old customers. These men never work 
blind. Advertising produces enough leads to keep 
them busy. 

Floor Salesmen: Fifteen floor salesmen and esti- 
mators work in the store itself. Specially trained in 
courtesy and retail salesmanship, these men take 
care of customers making major purchases—or sell a 
dime’s worth of tacks to the housewife who has 
dropped into the store. They sell hardware, paint, 
lumber, screen doors, bathrooms, kitchen cabinets, 
light fixtures and many other lines. Many attractive 
displays supplement their ability and facilitate the 
selling task. 

“This is a store primarily for homeowners and 
farmers,” said Sam Levy. “Perhaps 90 percent of 


The ads feature seasonal mer- 


Top of page: Kitchen cabinets and fixtures are displayed just as 

they would actually appear when installed in the home. Below: 

Display of water systems. This has been a popular line with farm 

customers and opens the door to follow-up sales of plumbing 
equipment. 
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The sign above hangs on Broadway 
and directs customers to the store 
itself, which is shown at the right. 
The building is rather old but is kept 
in good shape, and the interior sales 
rooms are frequently remodeled. 
On the opposite page is a sample of 
the type of newspaper advertising 
used consistently by the firm. 


The farm building below is displayed in the main sales room. Such structures, however, 
are not kept in stock. When an order is received, materials are delivered to the farm, 
and contractor-labor erects the building on the spot. 





Display counters bear small merchandise with prices plainly marked. Such practices build 
up store traffic and move goods rapidly. 








our volume comes from those two 
sources, and about 10 percent of 
our sales are to contractors and 
industrial plants.” For that type 
of business it is highly desirable 
that heavy store traffic be main- 
tained. Hence the emphasis on the 
attractive displays and the stocks 
of small carry-out items that sell 
readily. It is a pleasant store to 
visit, and the customer knows what 
he can buy there because practi- 
cally everything in stock is dis- 
played openly. Once a homeowner 
or a farmer has been in the store 
he is likely to come back again. 
Customers can find the store easily 
even though it is several blocks 
from the main shopping district; 
a neon sign on Broadway shows 
them where to turn. 

When a customer wants to build 
a house, a garage, a barn or a hog 
house—or for that matter any kind 
of structure—the salesman at 
Levy’s helps in the selection of 
plans and compiles a list of the 
necessary materials. Then the store 
turns over the actual erection to a 
contractor. This practice is fol- 
lowed for all construction jobs as 
the firm does not maintain its own 
labor crews. 

The store sells a lot of water sys- 
tems. featuring two well-known 
lines that have been very popular 
with farm customers. Perhaps 
water systems are not exactly a 
building material, admits Sam 
Levy, but they are certainly a ne- 
cessity on the up-to-date farm. 
They bring city comforts to th 
country and in many ways increase 
the productivity of the farm and 
its livestock. These progressive 
merchants have found that a build- 
ing materials store is a natural out- 
let for water systems. The proper 
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advertising and promotional push 
have given them a profitable volume 
in this line. 

That, however, is only the begin- 
ning as the sale of a water system 
opens the door to greater sales and 
more profits in the future. The 
farmer with a modern water sys- 
tem is a hot prospect for modern 
bathroom and kitchen fixtures and 
other plumbing supplies. One sale 
usually follows the other. 

“That is why,” says Sam Levy, 
“we have always attempted to bal- 
ance our lines—to carry so many 
different types of merchandise. 
Many items are inter-related; when 
the customer owns one, he needs 
another. By selling such lines—wa- 
ter systems for one example—you 
build up a profitable volume and 
simultaneously create a new market. 
Furthermore, the customers appre- 
ciate this one-stop service. It’s 
easier for them to buy all their 
building materials needs at one 
store.” 

When the war hit home and mer- 
chandise shortages seriously threat- 
ened volume, these dealers consid- 
ered adding new lines of items still 
plentiful. That presented a formid- 
able problem as they already car- 
ried almost every conceivable type 
of building supply. To add new 
lines they would have to branch 
out into other fields, perhaps lose 
their identity as a building mate- 
rials organization. 

The solution to these wartime 
problems was a shift in sales em- 
phasis. Sam Levy explains how it 
worked: “Most of our customers 
have had good money during the 
past couple of years and have been 
determined to spend it somewhere. 
Usually they want to make some 
basic improvement in their homes. 
For example, a number of persons 
have wanted new, modern bath- 
rooms, which haven’t been avail- 
able. Most of those people live in 
old houses needing other work. So 
we sell them a roofing job or an 
insulation job or something else 
equally important and available. 
When the restrictions are off we 
will sell them the bathrooms they 
want.” 

That’s just one example of how 
this shift in sales emphasis works. 
The principle has been used in all 
departments. of the store and has 
actually increased the sales volume. 

Another source of wartime busi- 
ness have been hardship remodel- 
ing cases. Some large families 
crowded into inadequate quarters 
really need to remodel their houses. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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person on the telephone wielded more power for 
building good will for the lumber dealer than now. 

Believing that postwar volume as well as current 
sales depend largely upon the skill of the one who han- 
dles the bulk of the telephone calls, the Scheffer Lum- 
ber Co., Nashville, Tenn., stresses telephone salesman- 
ship now even more than the direct variety. 

A well-trained man should handle all inquiries for 
merchandise over the telephone, thinks C. W. Scheffer. 
If a woman answers the telephone, the call should be 
switched to the special telephone salesman. Only too 
often these days the article wanted cannot be supplied 
immediately. If the woman who takes the call says 
that the order cannot be filled, the prospective cus- 
tomer feels neglected, as though a stenographer or 
office girl merely “brushed” him off. But when the 
call is switched to a good masculine salesman who has 
had training in answering telephone calls tactfully, 
the customer feels that an effort is being made to 
serve him. 

Every lumber dealer should have one man in the 
office who can take the bulk of the telephone calls, says 
Mr. Scheffer. He should be on hand throughout the 
day. He should have a pleasant, friendly voice, and 
he should be cheerful. That little note of discourage- 
ment and even disgust that often creeps into the voice 
of the telephone salesman who must tell the customer 
that his wants cannot be supplied should be sup- 
pressed. 

““Most people are good-natured about not being able 
to buy what they want now,” says this dealer who in- 
herited his 45-year-old business from the grandfather 
who founded it. “The good lumber telephone sales- 
man should never grumble or complain about wartime 
conditions that make order-filling impossible. If he 
is skilled at his job, he will make the customer feel 
hopeful that it won’t be long until he can get what 
he wants.” 

Note pad and pencil should always be near the tele- 
phone to jot down names, because the good telephone 
salesman will often find a new customer via the ’phone 
even though the current order cannot be filled. 

Two departments that have been stimulated to 
maximum operation because of good telephone sales- 
manship are the paint department and the shop that 
turns out built-in cabinets. These two profitable items 
are also given excellent display in the store. In Mr. 
Scheffer’s office is a model kitchen that is kept in fine 
shape at all times. 

Paints are plainly price-marked on the shelving. 
High-lighted in the paint department is the display 
of free plans for farm-buildings, together with a mini- 
ature cross-section of a stock building to show con- 
struction. 

Although most of the volume comes via the tele- 
phone, Mr. Scheffer insists that good display rooms 
exert a real influence on volume also. 
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| ear NEVER WAS A TIME when a good sales 


SELLING BY ’PHONE 





C. W. Scheffer demonstrates how a telephone call can be handled 
skilfully. 


























Mr. Scheffer's office is also a display room for built-in kitchen 
cabinets. 
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Paints are plainly price marked on the shelves of the paint 
department. 
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TYPE OF CUSTOMER 


HOW CONSUMERS 
OBTAIN LUMBER 





DISTRIBUTION YARD OPERATION UNDER L-335 
2. 3 


SOURCE OF PREFERENCE RATINGS, 
BLANKET MRO RATINGS AND 
SPECIFIC CONSTRUCTION RATINGS 


4, 
HOW DISTRIBUTORS 
REPLACE LUMBER 
IN INVENTORY 





A CLASS I CONSUMER: 


Any person who needs over 50,000 board feet of lumber in any one calendar quarter 
for production and shipping materials, and plant M.R.O. 

Some typical examples of (but not limited to) Class I Consumers would be large 
industrial or manufacturing plants, box manufacturers, Yarm equipment fabricators, 
railroads, steel mills, etc. 


All Class I Consumers must file Form WPB 3640. 
Must give supplier Q-1 certificate on rated orders, and 
Q-2 certificate on unrated orders, in amounts not to 
exceed quantity authorized on buyer's WPA 3640 ap- 
plication. 


W.P.B. PREREFENCE RATING ORDERS APPLICABLE 
TO PARTICULAR INDUSTRY, AND CMP REG. 6 FOR 
M.R.O. RATINGS HIGHER THAN AA-5 





A CLASS II CONSUMER: (Two types) 


TYPE A: Any person who needs less than 50,000 board feet of lumber in any one 
y calendar quarter for production and shipping materials, and. plant M.R.O., and 
has a preference rating higher than AA-5 M.R.O. 


EXAMPLES OF CLASS II CONSUMERS (Type A): 


















































MUST FURNISH SUPPLIER Q-1 CERTIFICATE 





W.P.B. PREFERENCE RATING ORDERS APPLICABLE 
TO PARTICULAR INDUSTRY, AND CMP REG. 6 FOR 
M.R.O. RATINGS HIGHER THAN AA-5 
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AA-1 and AA-2 under CMP 5 
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Committees 
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retail yard, committees will certify and rate the applications 
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as a time saver for everyone where it is being used. 


This procedure is recognized 
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Farm Roundup 


(Continued from Page 23) 
struct; they are insulated ducts be- 
tween ceiling joists and are open 
to the outside and barn interior. 
The joists provide the sides of these 
ducts and the bottom and top should 
be made from asphalt coated insul- 
ating board sheathing. The ex- 
terior opening should be screened 
and the duct should be fitted with 
an automatic damper to prevent 
back drafts. Where the air is taken 
into the barn, an air spreader 
should be provided to diffuse the 
air. This should be arranged so it 
can be closed manually, in extremely 
cold weather. These spreaders are 
also sold by the barn equipment 
companies. 

How many intakes to provide is 
debatable, but if they are con- 
structed as explained above the 
number can be arranged for nor- 
mal conditions, as some of them can 
be closed off as the winter pro- 
gresses and reopened in the spring. 
The actual size of the intake duct 
will be 4 x 20 inches with joists on 
2 foot centers, so the ceiling open- 
ing should be 10 x 12. With this 
size duct the following number of 
openings will be required in vari- 
ous size barns: 


No. of Cows No. of Openings 
12 2 
20 4 
30 8 
40 12 
50 15 
Survey 


(Continued from Page 22) 


country. Monrovia happens to be 
one of the first to complete an ex- 
haustive consumer survey and it 
clearly indicates the value of hav- 
ing lumbermen on the committee 
in other communities to ensure 
questions on the questionnaire 
along building lines. 

To ensure the cooperation of 
families, publicity for the survey 
emphasized that all questionnaires 
answered would be anonymous and 
householders names do not appear 
anywhere. Questionnaires are not 
available, then, as prospect lists. 
Had it not been for this considera- 
tion the survey would have failed. 
Cooperation was attained largely by 
emphasizing that it was being used 
as a means for getting jobs for re- 
turning veterans. 

With completion of the consumer 
survey, business men of the city are 
being provided with copies of the 


ww 


survey so that they may study them 
and make plans for their own post- 
war period in the light of the mar- 
ket data contained in the surveys. 
Merchants and supply houses al- 
ready realize they must set their 
merchandising sights higher than 
they planned, and this will result 
in more jobs and incidentally, for 
the lumber trade, more rebuilding 
not already reported. 

The break-downs by categories 
reveal for instance that the average 
planned postwar home will cost 
$3,972, although of a total of 481 
making such plans 33 at one ex- 
treme expect to spend an average 
of only $925 each, while at the 
other extreme 50 expect to average 
$7,000 each. 

In garages the median average 
is $313 each for 467 home owners, 
with 17 planning an outlay of as 
little as $100 each. At the other 
extreme, one home owner expects to 
build a garage costing $5,000! 

Inside remodeling by 283 people 
will average $428, while 464 having 
outside remodeling done will aver- 
age $617. Fencing is going to aver- 
age $86 each for 249 people, and so 
it goes. The complete break-downs 
for several categories are repro- 
duced herewith for detailed study. 


Lumber to Britain 


J. Philip Boyd, of the Lumber 
Branch, WPB, in a statement about 
British lumber needs says that Great 
Britain is now producing about half 
its own lumber requirements. Before 
the war, the British imported some 
95 percent of the lumber needed. This 
percentage change has been managed 
in part by a 50 percent reduction in 
British lumber consumption. Of the 
amount that is still imported, 70 per- 
cent comes from Canada, 14 percent 
from the United States and 16 percent 
from various other countries. 

Britain has its lumber consumption 
down to an irreducible minimum; and 
the imports from the United States 
are for specialized uses and of kinds 
largely unobtainable elsewhere. The 
per capita consumption of lumber in 
Britain is about a quarter of our own. 

The British are producing practi- 
cally all their own thin veneer of 1/64 
inch and thinner. Heavier veneers, 
less subject to breakage in shipping, 
are imported from the United States 
and Canada. The shortage of raw 
material makes full utilization a 
necessity. The British plywood in- 
dustry is required to hold waste down 
to 25 percent of the total material. 
Many women workers are employed 
and in numerous instances prove to be 
more efficient than men. 


One-Stop Store 


(Continued from Page 27) 
Levy’s have discovered a number 
of such families and have submit- 
ted the cases to FHA on form WPB 
2896. Frequently FHA has ap- 
proved the applications and granted 
a rating of AA-3. Then the neces- 
sary materials may be sold to the 
family. 

A number of special promotions 
have enabled the store to dispose of 
scrap lumber at a profit. The boys 





in the shop converted some old 
sticks into fence pickets by sawing 
them to the correct length and put- 
ting points on them. Scrap lumber 
of smaller dimensions was similarly 
converted into stakes for tomato 
plants. Several thousand of these 
novelties were sold. 

Sam Levy is frank to admit he 
doesn’t yet know what L-335 will 
mean to their lumber sales. “It’s 
too early to tell,” he says, “but it 
seems to me the regulation will 
provide a reasonable amount of 
lumber for essential farm use. Per- 
haps we’ll make another shift in 
our sales emphasis and concentrate 
more heavily on the farmer.” 
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Decay and termites cost money... 
don’t permit their development. No 
matter what your problem, in this re- 
spect, one or more of the Dowicide 
family of seventeen products is ready 
to help you preserve wood products. 


thor- 
oughly tested . . . proved by years of 
industrial acceptance. 


Dowicides are economical . . 





The protection afforded by Dowicide is 
complete. Treatment may be made by 
impregnation or dipping. Lumber 
treated with Dowicide is clean, non- 
bleeding, paintable. 


In the field of power transmission, 
Dowicide performs many services... 
. it saves over- 
. it lengthens the life of 
underground cable. 


it protects the poles. . 
head wires . 


For further information, write to the 
Dowicide Division. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia - Washington + Cleveland 
Detroit + Chicago + St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco 
Los Angeles - Seattle 
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Paper-Plastic-Plywood 
in Production 


Paper, phenol formaldehyde and plywood are being 
united to form one of the most recent developments 
in the plywood industry to be produced and used com- 
mercially. The paper board acts as a fibrous base which 
is impregnated with the phenol formaldehyde, then com- 
bined with a plywood veneer. The impregnated paper 
is produced at Neenah, Wis. and shipped to the West 
Coast in refrigerated cars to be transformed into plastic 
and combined with plywood simultaneously under heat 
and pressure. 

The new material appears to have a great deal more 
resistance to vapor permeaticn, water absorption, and 





Top: Assembly of veneer and the fibrous phenol formaldehyde 


film during first step of the operation. Three sheets of the plastic 
film are applied to a single ply of fir veneer. Below: Removal of 
finished sheets of “Inderon" from press prior to trimming to size. 


abrasion than most lumber products, and is being used 
in large quantities by the Armed Forces in a number 
of interesting applications. It is readily machinable 
with ordinary woodworking equipment, can be die-cut, 
riveted, or assembled by nailing, screwing, and glued with 
special preparations to itself or to other materials. 
The product is available in thicknesses ranging from 
5/16” to %” and in sizes up to 48x120 inches, Colors 
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Salvage Lumber 


Address Salvage Editor, American 
Lumberman, 139 No. Clark St., Chicago 
2, for further information about these 
items. Please mention item number. 


Available 
292. 

Can ship one car every two weeks 
of green Northern white pine, D 
selects and better, mostly clear, 
rough or S28 strips in the follow- 
ing dimensions: 50 percent 1x1 to 
2% inches wide in lengths from 
one to 12 feet; 20 percent 1x3 to 4 
inches wide in one to five foot 
lengths; 30 percent 1x4 and wider 
one to five feet long. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wanted 
293. 

Fir plywood in *%4 inch thickness 
cut to three inches wide by six 
inches long. Or can use rips and 
trims of any size in carload lots for 


immediate delivery. Kansas City, 
Mo. 


294. 
Need quantity of cuttings which 
will develop blocks 1%x4%34 inches 
or longer out of standard 4/4 stock 


white or Ponderosa pine. Dexter, 
Mich. 


295. 


Need 300 pieces to be purchased 
without priority in %, % or % 
inch thickness of any grade of wood 
measuring 16x16 inches. Pitts- 
burgh. 


are now limited to olive drab but will soon be available 
in a wide variety. The plastic film weighs approximately 
120 pounds per thousand square feet in the standard 
grade, but heavy duty specialized constructions having 
up to 360 pounds of plastic are available. The standard 
basic grade consists of three plys of plastic each weigh- 
ing 20 pounds applied to each side and is called “Grade 
60/60”. This three ply application measures about .009 
inch thick and is extremely hard and resistant to abrasion. 
In the current production for the Army and Navy this 
surfacing is indurated against galvanized steel caul sheets 
(pressure plates) in order to produce a dull mottled finish 
desirable to reduce reflection. Tests on other techniques 
including the use of sand-blasted, aluminum, and stainless 
steel cauls have produced a totally different set of results 
achieving finishes ranging from non-slip to high polishes. 
A completely finished structural panel is being offered 
at a price comparable with unfinished hardwood plywood. 

Civilian uses that are foreseen are in truck body con- 
struction, furniture and general construction. The heavier 
grades can be used on railroad and industrial floors. It 
can have many decorative applications. 

The initial development of the technique was under- 
taken jointly by Kimberly-Clark Corp. of Neenah, Wis., 
Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., and the C-W 
Plywood Co., Chicago 6, Ill., and the product is named 


“Inderon”. Further information may be had from 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
August 5, 1944, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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Allocations 


L-335 is getting itself shaped up. 
It’s caused much uproar, as the Lum- 
ber Division rather expected it would; 
has seared the pants off a few indi- 
viduals and has rendered others fit to 
be tied. You have your own ideas 
about its value and its characteristics. 
The association men in Washington 
continue to predict that it’ll work 
pretty well, in the course of time. 
The order has provided quite fairly 
for the large consumers, for war 
housing and for farmers. The chief 
complaint on the part of retailers is 
that inventory item of 8,000 feet per 
yard, to take care of “all other cus- 
tomers;” namely, the extra stock for 
small repairs to be sold without cer- 
tification. The average dealer gets out 
his magnifying glass, so to speak, in 
an effort to find it. But the Lumber 
Division explains that there isn’t any 
more available, at this time, for in- 
ventory building. To add more at this 
point would involve taking the same 
amount away from munitions custom- 
ers or farmers; and, in the opinion of 
the Division, munitions makers and 
food producers are of more impor- 
tance in winning the war than aré 
“all other customers,” as these latter 
are defined in the order. 

It’s said that one hoped-for result 
is being realized. Certain gentry, by 
one means or another, had succeeded 
in getting more than their prorated 
share of lumber. Naturally when they 
got more, some one else got less. 
These inequalities are being brought 
to light. It’s probable that in the 
fourth quarter a considerable part of 
this unfair distribution will have been 
corrected. Not all of it; human na- 
ture being what it is. Neither will 
there be enough stock to satisfy 
everybody; since L-335 doesn’t saw 
any lumber or pass any miracles. But 
as the adjustment process speeds up 
there’ll seem to be more lumber. It’s 
probable that some extra amounts 
may be found to increase the stock 
for “all other customers.” Some 
Washington men are predicting that 
farmers will not take all that’s allot- 
ted to them this quarter; the reason 
being that the program was slow in 
getting started. This surplus, if there 
is one, can be used in adding to in- 
ventory allowances; or it can be used 
to sweeten the kitty elsewhere. Wash- 
ington association men are quite as 
well aware of the troubles involved 
in this shift of control methods as you 


JA 





are. But, making all due allowances, 
they expect the new machinery to 
work; and they think the distribution 
yards will not fare too badly, all 
things considered. 

There is the feeling in Washington 
that the L&LP Division may have 
been a little too quick on the trigger 
in the business of getting out direc- 
tions and directives. It’s been some- 
thing like the miracles in Green Pas- 
tures. “Dat’s always de trouble wid 
miracles. When you pass one you 
always gotta r’ar back an’ pass an- 
other.” A little slower tempo might 
have made some of these supplemen- 
tary orders unnecessary. The supple- 
mentary affairs are often more annoy- 
ing to individual lumbermen than the 
basic order itself; for the reason that 
they hit directly at companies and in- 
dividuals. But it’s possible to under- 
stand them and to make them work. 

Says Dr. Wilson Compton of L-335: 
“It can work. It won’t work if only 
the War Production Board tries. It 
will work if both the War Production 
Board and the industry try.” Doctor 
Compton adds the following: “The 
new requirements may be annoying. 
But we should keep in mind: 

“1st. Controls of this kind are nec- 
essary to assure reasonable lumber 
supply to the military and essential 
civilian services; 

“2nd. The administration of these 
controls is guided by experienced, pa- 
triotic and trustworthy men; 

“3d. Those in charge of organizing 
and administering these controls will 
be just as grateful as you will be 
when changing conditions will allow 
the relaxation and gradually the 
abandonment of these controls. 

“It is in the present and future in- 
terests of the industry that these con- 
trols now undertaken shall be made to 
work promptly, smoothly and equit- 
ably.” 


Light Metals 


You know of course about the re- 
lease of light metals for civilian use. 

So far as this page knows, there’s 
no real reason for thinking that gov- 
ernment control agencies are preju- 
diced for or against any building ma- 
terial or that they favor one at the 
expense of the others. True enough, 
the Calendar has heard such charges; 
usually that some administrator has 
tried to promote the business of his 
former company through government 
favoritism. Generally, it seems, the 











officials have had some plausible rea- 
sons for their actions. This page 
takes it for granted that there’s but 
one major reason at this time for 
releasing materials to be used in 
civilian goods production; that is, a 
supply in excess of war needs. By the 
same token, if materials are not re- 
leased, we take it for granted there 
is no surplus in excess of war needs. 

Lumber in general is still on the 
critical list; although some lumber 
controls are being modified and a few 
are being liberalized. This relatively 
tight control of lumber, along with the 
release of the light metals, can create 
a tough situation for our industry as 
it faces up to post-war business prep- 
aration. 

War necessities have much ex- 
panded the production capacity of the 
plants making these metals. In the 
main, our industry has not been 
slowed down by lack of production 
plants; though we have been ham- 
pered by shortages of some supplies, 
such as logging trucks. Our chief 
trouble has been a shortage of labor. 
As we approach the change-back 
we’re caught in a combination of cir- 
cumstances. The heavy war demand 
for forest products and the scarcity 
of production labor have meant that 
a large percentage of the output has 
gone into military channels. It’s still 
going into those channels; and the 
relatively small amount available for 
civilian use is strictly controlled. This 
means of course that our normal mar- 
kets are not now being supplied; and 
some of our customers wonder if 
they’ll be supplied in the post-war 
period. There are those who think 
American lumber will be sent in large 
quantities overseas, to rebuild Europe. 
Responsible officials” tell us that no 
more than ten percent will be used for 
this purpose, as against seventy-five 
percent now being diverted to war 
purposes. But not all the customers 
are ready to accept these statements 
and to be reassured about supplies for 
home markets. 

Meanwhile the expanded light- 
metals industry has exceeded its war 
markets, and surplus production is be- 
ing released for civilian uses. True 
enough, the light-metals industry will 
first supply its own pre-war markets 
that have not been supplied fully 
these past three years or so. But sim- 
ple arithmetic makes it clear that 
these pre-war markets at best will not 
be able to take all the post-war pro- 
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duction; that industry must look for 
new markets. And, not to put too fine 
a point on it, the light-metals people 
are looking hard at lumber markets. 


Future Markets 


Some of the metals proposals may 
well be in the field of day dreaming; 
though it’s never safe to dismiss an 
idea in that way. You’ve doubtless 
read the stories about factory-made 
housing units that can be assembled 
into more or less complete residences 
of different sizes and designs. You’ve 
seen the futuristic drawings of what 
may be called the cantilever-type of 
residence. Maybe we’ll see this kind 
of house popularized. Maybe. What 
is likely to come first, of course, is 
farm structures. And still more likely 
to appear is a line of sash; industrial, 
residence, farm-purpose and the like. 

For the moment it’s enough to say 
that this combination of war-orig- 
inated circumstances is putting some 
lumber markets in jeopardy. It should 
be added that lumber distribution 
yards are but little less concerned 
than sawmill operators. To be sure, 
retail yards might distribute the 
light-metal sash and the kitchen and 
bathroom service units. And if the 
invasion included no more than this, 
retailers might get along. But if it 
includes residences and farm struc- 
tures, this would be an engineering 
project; and the chances are that both 
sales and erection would be handled 
from the factory. It still seems to be 
true that, no matter what collateral 
lines are added, the lumber industry 
remains a lumber industry only so 
long as forest products are the central 
line. 


Lumber Industry Changes 


In connection with this new or at 
least expanded competition there’s an- 
other matter that may well be men- 
tioned. First of all, this page wants 
to make it clear that what follows is 
intended only to raise a question or 
two and if possible to stimulate some 
engineer or forester or merchant to 
come through with the answers. 

It’s like this: The lumber industry, 
like the cotton industry of the South, 
has made its achievements because 
lumber is plentiful and not too ex- 
pensive. Set up whatever exceptions 
you will; this central thesis still 
stands. At the present time the mini- 
mum wage is increasing the cost of 
lumber. Not so long ago a man from 
the South suggested that after the 
war the common grades of southern 
pine are going to carry a wholesale 
price of $40 a thousand; maybe more 
than that. He based this rough esti- 
mate upon all wages entering into the 
production price of lumber; and he 
added quite frankly that he didn’t 
think common grades of softwood 
lumber could command that price. 

At this point he added that reducing 
wages was not the answer. If there 
should be a period of unemployment, 
the lumber industry probably could 
get workers for less money; provided 


the law were amended. That is, the 
demand for lumber is quite likely to 
continue for some time; and the com- 
petition of new materials will not be 
felt at once. There isn’t likely to be 
unemployment in the lumber industry. 
But the fact that lumber might get 
away with low wages wouldn’t make 
it advisable; for the simple reason 
that the industries that have come to 
the top in this century have been 
those that have paid labor pretty well. 
An industry that can keep going only 
by paying low wages is subject to 
destruction in the first period of labor 
shortage. 

So our friend from the South said 
he thought the future of the industry 
depended upon some new achieve- 
ments in the field of applied science; 
in chemistry, in engineering and in 
architecture. Everybody knows about 
the development of plastics in the 
forest-products field; also about pres- 
sure treatments to turn softwoods 
into synthetic hardwoods. Plywood 
has made big advances during the 
war. This man made another tenta- 
tive suggestion. He believes that if 
architects and forest engineers get 
together, it’ll be possible to design a 
frame house that will be quite as rigid 
and durable as those we build now 
but that will take, say, only half the 
amount of lumber. Clearly, if this is 
done, it can’t be at the cost merely of 
leaving out half the materials and 
otherwise following present structural 
design. 

Maybe you’ve seen the House of 
the Seven Gables, over in Salem or 
wherever it is, and have gone up into 
the attic to study the framing. If so, 
you remember it is framed like a ship; 
has timbers enough in the roof alone 
to build a pretty good sized house; 
and because of the weight of the roof 
the main structure of the house had 
to be equally massive. Well, we’ve 
learned how to build a durable house 
and to use half or less than half the 
lumber in the process. Have we 
reached the limit of this saving? Our 
friend from the South thinks not. 

Just as the industry got away from 
the old designs used in the House of 
the Seven Gables and came across 
with something essentially new, it 
seems probable to our friend that we 
can get away from present structural 
engineering and thus make still fur- 
ther advances. He suggests a com- 
bination of new designs, plywood, spe- 
cially glued members and units, thin- 
ner lumber chemically treated for 
strength, new joining principles and 
the like. One reason for lumber of 
the present thickness is that it’s nec- 
essary merely to hold nails at the end 
of the board. A new joining principle 
would make it possible to reduce the 
board to the actual thickness needed 
to support mid-member stresses and 
strains. 

Now this, too, may sound like day 
dreaming; and perhaps it is. A good 
many competent engineers and archi- 
tects are downright impatient over 
any suggestion about tinkering with 
American lumber standards. They 
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may be right. Those who suggest 
changes are not interested in the mere 
change in standard sizes. They’re in- 
terested in those changes, if such be 
possible, that will turn lumber from 
a low-priced, quantity product into a 
quality product; one in which more 
finished qualities are incorporated. 
The time has arrived, so they think, 
when cutting sticks to multiples of 
two feet in length, making them of 
uniform width and thickness and 
grading them according to the rules 
can’t be considered enough. It was an 
enormous advance over the practices 
of a couple of generations ago. But 
there still remains something to be 
done. At this time, when we’re faced 
with a new start in civilian business 
and when lumber is faced also with a 
new type of competition, lumber 
might do well to give a thought to 
some practical research. It’s probably 
true that ninety-five out of a hundred 
lumbermen, if given their choice of 
industrial miracles, would ask for a 
plentiful supply of the building mate- 
rials such as they knew and handled 
before the war. Perhaps they’re right. 
But competitors in other industries 
are making use of far reaching re- 
search. And how! 


"G6. 1." Loans 

A good many inquiries come in 
about the loan provisions in the 
“Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944,” more commonly called the “G. 
I. Bill of Rights.” The bill was ap- 
proved June 22; but so far not much 
additional interpretation has been put 
out. You'll have to depend on the 
language of the act itself. It seems 
to be clearly written; but no one can 
tell in advance what unusual situa- 
tions may come up. 

In brief, any person who saw ninety 
days of active service in the Army or 
Navy during the war, or a shorter 
period if discharged by reason of in- 
jury received in line of duty, is eligi- 
ble for these loans. 

The loans, as we understand the 
matter, are to be for the purchase or 
construction of homes, for the pur- 
chase of farms and farm equipment 
or for the purchase of business prop- 
erty. The government’s part in the 
business is not to make loans but to 
guarantee them. It will guarantee 
not to exceed fifty percent of the loan 
and not more than $2,000 in any case. 
The guaranteed loan can not bear 
more than four percent interest and 
must be repaid within twenty years. 
Application for this guaranty is made 
to the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. The loan must be a practicable 
one, and the whole transaction must 
be fitted to benefit the borrower. As 
we understand it, the Administrator 
has the right to pass upon the prac- 
ticability and suitability of the loan. 

In fact the Administrator is au- 
thorized to set up all the necessary 
rules and regulations. Apparently un- 
der specific circumstances a supple- 
mental loan can be guaranteed; if the 
principal loan has been made or guar- 
anteed by some other Federal agency. 
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ANDERSEN 
COMPLETE WOOD WINDOW UNITS 


It is apparent in the advanced home designs of progressive archi- 
tects that we have become another civilization that worships the 
sun. Through expansive WINDOWALLS, walls of windows, win- 
dows that function as walls, sunshine streams in to give the interior 
of the home a sunbath. 

But more than sunshine comes through WINDOWALLS like 
these. These windows can be operated—permitting ample ventila- 
tion. For while worshipping the sun, we also want more and more 
fresh air. Yet we want comfort in colder months—comfort that is 
achieved by superior weathertightness. 

These WINDOWALLS are composed of Andersen Double Hung 
Window Units in a home in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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FARM FORESTERS 


Serve Mills, Timber Owners 


A case study of how they work 


HEN THE EARLY colonists first 

landed on the Atlantic coast, one 

crop was already there and ready 
for harvesting. The vast eastern for- 
ests furnished the first products for 
export from the New World in the 
form of furs and timber, and ever 
since we have been a wood-wealthy 
nation. 

The southern pine region, compris- 
ing an area whose extremities might 
be bounded roughly by Virginia, Flor- 
ida, Texas, and Missouri, was first 
logged of its virgin timber in the 
last half of the 19th century. Since 
then it has been heavily and continu- 
ously logged, producing in late years 
about 22 percent of the nation’s lum- 
ber and nearly 43 percent of its 
pulpwood. In this region 45 percent 
of the sawlogs and 55 percent of the 
pulpwood are coming from farm 
woodlands. Individually small, farm 
forests in the aggregate are tremend- 
ously important, totaling for the 
nation nearly 140,000,000 acres. One 
third of the country’s forest products 
are derived from our farm woodlands. 

Many of the large wood-using in- 
dustries are now employing a staff 
of trained foresters who designate 
proper forest management practices 
not only on company-owned lands, but 
also on the lands of smaller owners 
from whom the companies buy timber. 
These progressive concerns feel that 
in so doing they are safeguarding the 
future timber supply upon which their 
existence and prosperity depends. 
More and more of the large timber 
industries are leaning toward scientific 
foresty as being economically sound. 
(See American Lumberman of Dec. 
11, 1943). 

Back in 1937 Senator George W. 
Norris of Nebraska and Representa- 
tive Wall Doxey of Mississippi intro- 
duced into Congress a bill known as 
the “Cooperative Farm Forestry Bill,” 
now usually referred to as the Norris- 
Doxey Act. It was to provide an 
appropriation out of which the De- 
partment of Agriculture was to 
finance farm forestry projects to 
furnish technical help for farm tim- 
berland owners. The Norris-Doxey 
bill was passed on May 18, 1937, but 
no appropriation was made until July 
of the following year. In the fall of 
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1988 there were established through- 
out the northeastern states a few 
cf these projects on a “try-out” basis. 

In each case the farm forester was 
assigned an area of one or more 
counties in which he was to study 
both markets and forest conditions 
and be ready to help the farmer in 
practical ways. He was to assist the 
timber owner in marketing his forest 
products at a fair price and to en- 
courage proper forest management 
and conservation practices to main- 
tain or increase the productivity of 
the forest. The ways in which the 
farm forester could be of assistance 
are best illustrated by some case his- 


tories. - 
In a case typical of the more in- 
volved variety, Farmer Goodyear 


found a mortgage payment coming 
due without the cash in sight to meet 
it. He had a good 20-acre farm forest 
and had been offered $400 for unre- 
stricted cutting rights in it. The $400 
would cover the mortgage, but Mr. 
Goodyear didn’t feel that it was a 
fair price for his timber. Having 
recently learned of the Farm Forestry 
service in his locality, he called in the 
farm forester to make an estimate for 
his protection, and after a little dis- 
cussion of the problem, the forester 
did much more than that. A careful 
examination and a “cruise”, revealed 
that Mr. Goodyear had far more than 
enough timber to cover the mortgage 
payment. Armed with this informa- 
tion, the forester accompanied Mr. 
Goodyear to the bank and helped him 
arrange an extension of time on the 
mortgage payment until the following 
spring. Then going into the woods, 
the forester marked with a hatchet 
and tallied all the trees which should 
be removed according to good for- 
estry practices. When the tally was 
added up, Mr. Goodyear had 50 cords 
of pulpwood and twenty thousand 
board feet of sawlogs ready for har- 
vesting. That winter, with a few 
further pointers from the forester, 
Mr. Goodyear and his son took their 
tools and their team and went to work 
in the woods, and before it was time 
for spring plowing they had the logs 
and the pulpwood decked at a road- 
side loading point. Meanwhile the 
forester had canvassed the log mar- 


ket and by inducing competitive bid- 
ding was able to get the owner an 
excellent price for his logs and pulp- 
wood. By adding his labor to the 
value of the standing trees Mr. Good- 
year had increased his net return, 
and had not only secured the cash 
needed to meet his obligation, but 
had retained his farm forest capital 
intact, and still in a productive con- 
dition. 

In the project at Crown Point, 
N. Y., Farm Forester A. H. Christie 
found his services much in demand 
by both the farmers and a local saw- 
mill. As a result of Mr. Christie’s 
good forest management suggestions, 
scientific forestry is gradually becom- 
ing an accepted thing. 

In the farm forestry project at 
Waverly, Va., a farmer recently came 
into the office to express his apprecia- 
tion for the service rendered him. 
A few months previously a pulpwood 
contractor had offered to buy all his 
timber at $2.50 per cord on the basis 
of his estimate of 1600 cords. The 
owner had then called in the farm 
forester who made an examination 
and estimate of the tract and turned 
over to the owner a full report. At 
the same time he advised that certain 
trees not be cut, but be left for future 
growth. A few weeks later the owner 
closed a deal with the same buyer who 
had made the first offer, and at the 
same price, but on the basis of 2400 
cords. The services of the farm for- 


ester had cost the owner nothing. but 
had earned him two thousand dollars. 

These instances do not indicate that 
every timber owner has at his beck 
and call a free estimating service to 





A buyer, anxious to procure some large tim- 

ber, has accompanied the farm forester on 

a marking job. The forester has marked this 

large red oak for cutting and is measuring 

it to determine its volume. The buyer is 

sounding the tree with his hatchet to test 
its condition. 
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help him speculate on, or to get the 
last dollar out of liquidating his 
woods. Unless an owner is really in- 
terested in conservation and wants 
sincere guidance, it is idle business 
for the public forester to spend public 
time on his case. 

Timber owners are not the only 
ones served. In northern Virginia 
during the summer and fall of 19438 
lumber companies were filling rush 
orders for heavy white oak timbers, 
urgently needed in naval ship con- 
struction. Large trees were needed 
to produce these timbers, some of 
which were as much as sixteen inches 
thick and forty feet long, and one 
lumber company had hauled logs as 
much as a hundred miles in order to 
obtain suitable material. Usable trees 
were growing within ten miles of the 
mills, but the owners, fearful of 
having their woods ravaged by care- 
less logging and uncertain as to the 
true value of their timber, were 
reluctant to sell. Two men, repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Forest Service 
and the War Production Board, came 
into the area during the summer, 
contacting timber owners and explain- 
ing to them the vital need for ship 
material. It was found that many 
of the timber owners would gladly 
sell part of their timber for the war 
effort if their interests could be prop- 
erly protected, and if plans could be 
made to provide the needed assistance. 
They wanted help in the form of 
sound practical advice on which of 
their trees should be cut and how 
much they should expect to receive 
from them. 

On August lst a Norris-Doxey 
Marketing Assistance was established 
at Charlottesville to serve the north- 
ern piedmont area of Virginia and to 
provide assistance to these timber 
owners who were willing to sell some 
of their prime quality white oak. Ac- 
companied by the owners, the farm 
forester examined promising timber 
stands, marking the trees suitable for 
ship timber manufacture and com- 
piling a tally of their board foot 
volume. In each case the best of the 
younger timber was left for additional 
growth. After the owner had re- 
ceived a written report on the marked 
trees, four competing mills in the 
area were notified that the timber 
was for sale. Only the marked trees 
were to be cut, and the logging was 
to be carefully done to avoid damage 
co the unmarked trees. Under this 
program approximately 130,000 board 
ceet of choice white oak which had 
previously been unavailable, was 
moved to the mills in the first six 
weeks of the farm forester’s activity 
on this critical production problem. 
While this was far from enough to 
supply the mills, it was a definite help 
and a good deal of rubber and gaso- 
line were saved in transportation. 
Meanwhile the farm forester had ren- 
dered forest management and mar- 
keting assistance to numerous other 
farmers whose timber was not suited 

(Continued on page 55) 


The buyer looks on while the forester examines the growth rate of a fine white oak by 
means of an increment borer, seen in the tree near his hand. This tree would have suited 
the buyer, but it was making profitable growth and was not marked for cutting. 


Note how low the stump of this large tree was cut. It proved defective and a four foot 
block had to be left, but the low stump shows that the logger was doing his best to get 
full utilization of the tree. Defective portions are left for the farmer to use as fuelwood. 
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e « « ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 





Commission Salesmen 
Will Hold Annual 

The National Association of Com- 
mission Lumber Salesmen will hold 
its annual meeting at the Statler 
Hotel in Detroit, Mich., on Aug. 10-11, 
at which time new directors will be 
seated and officers for the coming 
year will be elected and installed. 

The organization will not attempt 
a Sales Congress or other activities 
this year, but will confine its efforts 
to matters directly pertaining to its 
organization and methods of. expedit- 
ing defense operations wherever its 
membership can be of assistance. 


Southern Californians Hear 
Order L-335 Explained 


Retail and wholesale lumber dealers 
of Southern California gathered at a 
dinner meeting in the Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, under the sponsorship 
of the Southern California Retail 
Lumber Association on July 22 to 
hear a talk by Donald Campbell, chief 
of the marketing control branch of 
the Lumber and Lumber Products 
Division of the War Production Board. 
The speaker discussed Conservation 
Order L-335 and answered questions 
relative to that order at the conclu- 
sion of the talk. 


Southeastern Hardwood © fe, 


Manufacturers Meet ee 


The Southeastern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club held one of its mest 
interesting and best attended meet- 
ings at the Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, 
Ga., on July 19. It was a regular 
quarterly meeting, presided over by 
President Ed. Douglass. 

The club passed applications for 
membership for the Georgia Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Augusta, Ga.; Pratt 
Lumber Co., Covington, Ga.; Sullivan 
Lumber Co., Preston, Ga., and Souter 
Lumber Co., Montezuma, Ga. 

Following routine business, the 
meeting was turned over to a general 
discussion of lumber control order 
L-335. , 

A main topic at conferences’ since 
the war, the discussion evefitually 
turned to labor’ and imported labor 
from Honduras and Barbados, as well 
as prisoner of war labor, after which 
the meeting adjourned. “ht 

John C, Pracht- Was host for’ cock- 
tails before the luncheon at which the 
speaker was Lt. James C. Hoover, 
who is récuperating from wounds re- 
ceived last December in battle at 
San Pietro, ten miles from Cassino. 
He told of the important part lumber 
plays in the war, and his talk was 
informative, interesting, and one of 
the highlights of the meeting. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be at the Seminole Hotel in Jackson- 
ville on Oct. 17. Following the busi- 
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ness meeting in the morning, the 
group will go to the home of Ben 
Wand, editor and publisher of South- 
ern Lumber Journal, where they will 
be guests for luncheon. 


Dates for National 
Retailers’ Annual 

The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association has scheduled its an- 
nual meeting for Oct. 25-26-27-28 at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Akron, Ohio. 
The open meeting will be on the 27th, 
with committee meetings at the 25th 
and 26th, followed by the directors’ 
meeting on the 28th. Subjects to be 
discussed will be recent actions of 
WPB and OPA; the problem of sur- 
plus materials, and the postwar pro- 
gram. 


Buffalo Exchange Outing 


The Buffalo Lumber Exchange had 
its 3lst annual outing at the Brook- 
field Country Club, Clarence, N. Y., 
on Wednesday, July 19. 

Although favored with a beautiful 
day, the golfers had a strenuous time 
trying to break par. Newell Bodge 
was happy even though he was de- 
feated in the baseball game, and 
Harry Plumley and Peter Engelhardt 
divided honors in pitching horseshoes. 
No records were kept of the various 
card games, but every man present 
left the clubhouse with the wish that 
the enjoyable occasion may be re- 
peated next year. About 290 guests 
joined the group at dinner in the 
evening. 

Eugene M. Whissel and Henry I. 
George are president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Exchange. 


NHLA Inspection Rules 
Committee Meets 


Eighteen members of the Inspec- 
tion Rules Committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, led by 
Chairman Harry D. Gaines of St. 
Louis, Mo., met in Chicago on July 13 
to consider and act upon the numerous 
suggestions for changes, additions and 
clarifications in the hardwood grading 
standards submitted by members of 
the association during the past year. 
In addition to the committee and staff 
members, K. L. Emmons, hardwood 
consultant of the Lumber and Lumber 
Products Division, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C., was present 
by invitation. 

Because of existing wartime con- 
trols, many of the suggestions consid- 


3 a were tabled for the duration. The 


oSals approved by the committee 

are intended to improve the consist- 

ency of the rules and to increase pro- 

duction by conserving useful material 

without reducing established grade 
values. 

The changes and revisions approved 


by the committee for recommendation 
to the annual convention in Chicago, 
Sept. 28-29, when final action will be 
taken, are, in substance, as follows: 


(1) In the standard grade of No. 2 
Common (page 77 of the current 
Rules Book) pith will be admitted 
without restriction when outside of the 
required cuttings. 

(2) In FAS ash (page 25) 40 percent 
of 8’ to 11’ lengths and in Selects Ash, 
40 percent of 6’ to 11’ lengths will be 
admitted. 


(3) ‘Rules will be added for Yellow 
Cypress Timbers for which ceiling 
prices have been established by OPA 
in MPR-5138. 

(4) A slight revision will be proposed 
in the wane and split allowance in the 
rules for Hardwoods for Construction 
Work. 

(5) In the grade of FAS Needle 
Wormy Philippine Mahogany (page 39) 
seattered stained pin or needle worm- 
grooves not exceeding in the aggregate 
25 percent of the required cutting area, 
will be admitted. 

(6) In Rotary Cut Veneer Sheet 
Stock, rule 138, section (b), (page 89) 
widths will be 6” and wider instead of 
8” and wider. 


NRLDA Studies Postwar 
Program of Education 
A continuing program of education 


designed to equip lumber dealers to’ 


meet postwar demands is_ being 


studied by the National Retail Lum-’ : 


ber’ Dealers Association, Washington, 
a c. 

“We are going back to the funda- 
mentals,” H. R. Northup, secretary of 
the association, announced in explain- 
ing the studies. “We hope to do a 
‘brass tack’ job; not a ballyhoo job.” 

“The war,” he said, “has pretty 
well stripped the yards of experienced 
personnel. A program of education 
for new employees, and the re-educa- 
tion of old hands, must be set up if 
lumber yards are to serve the public 
adequately in the postwar era.” 

It is not contemplated, however, to 
merely set up a postwar informative 
system to catch the first flush of busi- 
ness; rather it is the purpose of the 
association to establish a continuing 
program that can be adjusted to 
changing conditions. 

“Our president, Leonard Lampert, 
Jr., of St. Paul, Minn.,” stated Secre- 
tary Northup, “has said that what 
we want to do is to spend our money 
wisely for the good of the whole in- 
dustry. We want to work out a pro- 
gram that can be permanent with us 
and not just a postwar measure, but 
a program timed with postwar con- 
struction and continued and adjusted 
to working conditions as they de- 
velop.” 


Texas Forestry Annual 

W. E. Merrem of Houston was 
elected president of the Texas 
Forestry Association at the annual 
convention held July 14 in Marshall, 
Texas. Other officers named are 
D. W. Thompson, Lufkin, vice presi- 
dent; R. M. Eagle, Lufkin, chairman 
of legislative committee; Jesse An- 
drews, legislative committee member; 
and J. P. Martin, Martinsville; 
Richard Blalock, Marshall; A. E. Cud- 
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Here’s an easy way to put more comfort and 
more beauty —thus, more salability —in the 
homes you design, build or finance. 

Thermopane—the new windowpane that insu- 
lates—enables you to use big picture windows 
without excessive heat transmission. 

Thermopane is an important aid to Daylight 
Engineering because it makes the provision of 
highly desired large glass areas thoroughly 
practical whatever the climate. It’s a new, effi- 
cient feature that home buyers will recognize as 
a forward step in house construction. 


This insulating windowpane fits into a modi- 


fied single sash, just like an ordinary single 
pane of glass—except that the rabbeting will 
be grooved somewhat wider to accommodate 
Thermopane’s slightly greater thickness. 

Thermopane’s efficiéncy is explained in the 
four important features shown at the right. We 
have prepared a book which gives further facts— 
such as sizes, thicknesses, types of glass, and 
other important matters pertaining to the use of 
Thermopane. Write now for your copy. Libbey- 
Owens:Ford Glass Company, 1784 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


D. J. C. Parsons, Architect 

















4 important features 
of Thermopane 


INSULATING AIR SPACE. The layer of air inside the 

Thermopane units is scientifically cleaned, dried 
and hermetically-sealed at the factory. This sealed-in air 
gives Thermopane: its high insulating efficiency. 


BONDERMETIC SEAL. This patented, weatherproof, 

metal-to-glass seal bonds the two panes of glass 
into one unit to prevent dirt and moisture from entering 
the air space. 


CLEAR VISION. The dry air is sealed in with the 
patented bond to prevent frost or condensation 
from forming on the inner surfaces of the panes of glass. 


ONLY TWO SURFACES TO CLEAN. The glass sur- 
faces inside a unit are specially cleaned at the 
factory . . . and stay clean! 
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The Western 
Lumber Wholesaler 


Will Take Care of 





Your War Needs 
If He Can 








The Western Wholesaler can’t 
perform any miracles in obtain- 
ing lumber where it isn’t avail- 
able, but he’s in hourly touch 
with the mills and if the stock 
can be had he will do his best to 
get it for you. 


The Western Wholesalers below 
are bending every effort to meet 
war needs now — and when 
peace comes they will be back 
with better-than-ever service on 
all Western woods. 


Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co. Pm 
WALES LUMBER COMPANY 


Old National Bank Building 
SPOKANE, - - - WASHINGTON 





MORSTURG 











At 


pes Oe 


564 Market St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


Specialiste in Heavy Douglas Fir Clear Cante 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
HOMESTEAD BRAND 
WESTERN LUMBER MERCHANTS 
CARL SODERBERG —Sayrmill: Fine 


LUMBER COMPANY "erie. or) 
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lipp, Lufkin; George L. Grogan, 
Bivins; Carl Hilton, Jasper; George 
F. Verhalen, Scottsville; and W. S. 
Martin, Port Arthur, board members. 

The association approved a plan, 
offered by R. M. Eagle, president of 
the Texas Mill Managers’ Association, 
to request an annual governmental 
appropriation of $600,000 and use of 
surplus army equipment for protec- 
tion of Texas forests, the fund to be 
administered by the Texas Forest 
Service. 


Plans for "Peddlers'" Picnic 


The Lumber & Supply Dealers’ Club 
will hold its annual party on Tuesday, 
Aug. 15, at the Blk’s Country Club, 
3% miles west of Fort Wayne on road 
No. 30. The golf match will start at 
2 p. m., with chicken dinner scheduled 
for 7:30 p. m., after which there will 
be cards and fun until “Sweet Adel- 
ine.” 

Reservations with check must be in 
the hands of R. R. Johnston, secretary, 
408 West Berry, Fort Wayne 2, Ind., 
by Aug. 12. Tickets are $4; greens 
fee, $1. 


Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo Play Golf 


The Oakmont Country Club, Glen- 
dale, Calif., was the scene of a golf 
tournament sponsored by the Los An- 
geles Hoo-Hoo Club on the afternoon 
of July 25. 

Links play began at 12:30 p.m., 
with a dinner following in the club 
house at 6:30 p.m., at which golf 
prizes were distributed. Handling 
arrangements were LeRoy H. Stanton, 
Edward Martin, Harvey Koll, A. W. 
Donovan, Ed Bauer, W. B. Wicker- 
sham, Harvey Bowles, Eugene De- 
Armond, Robert Osgood, Dee Essley. 


Chicago Hoo-Hoo Play Golf 


The first annual golf party of the 
Chicago district Hoo-Hoo group was 
held at Mohawk Country Club on July 
27. The party was a success, prin- 
cipally through the efforts of “Ket” 
Kettlety who organized and promoted 
it. Assisting “Ket” was a committee 
composed of Minor Botts, Floyd 
Quigg, and Ed Gavin. Nineteen Cats, 
representing nearly half of the active 
members in Chicago, teed off during 
the afternoon. Four blind bogey 
awards were made. These went to 
L. R. Lundell, Minor Botts, Ray Smith 
and Joe Stadelman. High on the first 
mystery hole resulted in a tie be- 
tween Ed Gavin and Len Pohlmann, 
and Charles Van Landingham and G. 
E. Larsen tied for low. On the second 
mystery hole Ray Smith was high and 
Marshall Ringer was low. Winners 
of the third mystery hole were A. D. 
Hoobler and Floyd Poore. 

Highlight of the meeting which 
followed a roast beef dinner was pres- 
entation to Minor Botts of a hat band 
and a few wisps of straw, all that re- 
mained of a panama hat which he had 
left on a music box in the lobby. The 
club dog had mistaken it for a 
shredded wheat biscuit or a teething 


ring. It was agreed tentatively to 
combine the annual Hoo-Hoo meeting 
with another golf party in September, 
At that time Botts will be asked to 
wear his new hat at dinner. 


San Diego Hoo-Hoo 
Golf Tournament 


The San Diego Hoo-Hoo Club’s golf 
tournament and dinner at the LaMesa 
Country Club, La Mesa, Calif., on 
July 22 attracted some three dozen 
competitors in the golf matches, with 
an attendance of approximately 100 
at the dinner served in the clubhouse 
in the evening. 

Handling arrangements, under the 
direction of Vicegerent Snark Frank 
Park, LaMesa Lumber & Investment 
Co., La Mesa, were Ed Culnan, West- 
ern Lumber Co., San Diego; George 
Johnson, National Lumber Co., Na- 
tional City; and Nihl Hamilton, Lum- 
bermen’s Service Bureau, San Diego. 


Illinois District Plays Golf 

The Building Material, Coal & 
Lumber Dealers, both wholesale and 
retail, held their 33rd annual golf 
tournament at. Chain O’Lakes Coun- 
try Club, Antioch, Ill., on July 13. 
Perfect weather brought out 135 for 
golf and dinner. 

E. Hablind of Masonite Corp. won 
low gross with a score of 81, and 
was awarded a cup trophy donated 
by the Antioch Lumber & Coal Co., 
Antioch, Ill. William Loefelmacher, 
Rockford Coal & Fuel Co., Rockford, 
won second low gross, with a score 
of 82, and was tied by E. Kraegel, 
Itasca Retail Lumber & Coal Co. 
Blind bogey was won by P. J. Me- 
Garry, J. P. Schmidt, Ben Lamaster, 
Mike Rynksel, Harry Tinn, H. M. 
Taylor, and George Larsen. 

Ed F. Vos, Antioch, Ill., was in 
charge of arrangements for the 
tournament. 


Scheduled Meetings 


Aug. 10-11—National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen, Statler 


Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Annual meet- 
ing. 

Aug. 16-17—Western Pine Asociation, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Semi-annual meeting. 

Sept. 5-6-7—Pacific Coast Wholesale 


Hardwood Distributors Association, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel, Santa 


Barbara, Calif. Twenty-second an- 
nual and war conference. 
Sept. §9—International Conecatenated Or- 


der of Hoo-Hoo. An All-Out annual, 
with simultaneous meetings in vari- 
ous cities and towns throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Sept. 27—National Wholesale Lumber 
Yard Distributors’ Association, La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago. Annual meet- 
ing. 

Sept. 28-29—National Hardwood lLum- 
ber Association, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Forty-seventh annual and 
hardwood industry conference On 
postwar problems. 

Oct. 17—Southeastern Hardwood Manu- 


facturers’ Club, Seminole Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 
Oct. 25-26-27-28—National Retail Lum- 


ber Dealers’ Association, Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. Open meeting on 
the 27th; committee meetings on the 
25th and 26th; directors’ meeting on 
the 28th. 
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Plywood Distributors to 
Analyze August Sales 


A two day program brought about 
115 plywood distributors from all parts 
of the nation together at Chicago’s 
Edgewater Beach Hotel July 17 and 
18. It was the third annual of the 
National Plywood Distributors Assn. 

Speakers who have been in touch 
with Washington emphasized the need 
for all plywood distributors to keep 
accurate records of their sales, broken 
down by end use (especially on MRO 
orders) to show what part of their 
business is going to each of the mili- 
tary services—directly or indirectly. 
It is felt that these figures will be 
required on the September report and 
should be accumulated during August. 
They should be computed on a % inch 
footage basis. 

In normal times 50 percent of ply- 
wood output that goes through a ware- 
house is handled by plywood distribu- 
tors. In addition considerable direct 
car business is handled by distributors. 
However the distributors’ allotment 
under wartime regulations has been 
cut to 35 million feet of a total pro- 
duction of 125 million feet a month. 
Yet this is the largest single allotment 
of plywood to any one group and is 
liable to be cut further unless it can 
be shown that much of this material 
is going to the armed services. Hence 
the admonition to keep careful records. 

A hardwood plywood ceiling. price 
structure for distributors is seen as 
looming in the near future. It will be 
a percentage mark-up formula based 
on new and higher mill ceilings which 
are also in the works. The mark-up 
will be greater than that allowed for 
fir plywood. 

Limitations on the sale of hardwood 
faced and paper faced fir plywood are 
also foreseen. 

Standardization of hardwood ply- 
wood specifications was discussed and 
urged by Harold Zaug, president of 
the Hardwood Plywood Institute. 

Announcement was made by the 
Association of the decision to establish 
a new committee to coordinate infor- 
mation derived from experimentation 
and experience in the use of plywoods 
and make it available to the member- 
ship. The purpose is to eliminate 
duplicate research. 

The discussions included one on 
compregnated wood developed by For- 
est Products Laboratory and put into 
commercial production by several 
concerns including Pluswood, Inc., 
Oshkosh, Wis. represented by Alex- 
ander Bukholt who led the discussion. 
He revealed that equipment now in 


existence is capable of producing 
“compreg” in panels measuring 7x18 
feet in thicknesses from 1/32 to 16 
inches. At present, if it were avail- 
able on the civilian market, prices 
would run between 35 cents per square 
foot for 1/32 inch material to $1.65 
per square foot for % inch “compreg.” 

Other addresses were made and dis- 





Left: Hal Keely, Hal Keely Plywood 
Co., Pittsburgh, new president of the 
National Plywood Distributors Assn., 
and right: Don Davis, Sr., president 
of Aetna Plywood & Veneer, Chi- 
cago, and retiring president of the 
Association. Mr. Davis was presented 
a wrist watch as a token of esteem. 


cussions led by: Don Davis, Sr., presi- 
dent of Aetna Plywood & Veneer, 
Chicago, who is the outgoing president 
of the National Plywood Distributors 
Assn.; by Hal Keely of Hal Keely 
Plywood Co., Pittsburgh who became 
the association’s new president, and 
who introduced a new slide rule calcu- 
lator to simplify calculation of mate- 
rial requirements. in plywood forms 
for concrete. The computations are 
based on the rate of pour and indi- 
cate the stud spacing, wale spacing, 
and take into account all variations 
depending upon the thickness of the 
plywood used and the dimension of? 
the studs and wales used. An addi- 
tional description appears on page 52 
of this issue. 

Others who addressed the conven- 
tion were G. L. Waetjen of the Mil- 
waukee Plywood Co.; Charles Close, 
secretary of the Hardwood Plywood 
Institute; and M. B. Wells of Aetna 
Plywood & Veneer, discussing “An 
Engineer Looks at Plywood.” 

The business meeting of the group 
was addressed by R. M. McClure, the 
Association’s managing director, lo- 
cated in Washington, who entitled his 
talk, “The Washington Scene”. The 
headquarters office report was made 
by Associate Director A. E. Pye. 
L. G. Riecke made the treasurer’s 
report. Directors were elected for the 
coming year and new officers, as fol- 
lows, were elected by them: Hal Keely, 
Pittsburgh, president; George L. 
Waetjen, Milwaukee Plywood Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., vice-president; Louis 
G. Riecke, Tulane Hardwood Lumber 
Co., New Orleans, secretary; James 
A. Roland, Fry-Fulton Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., treasurer. 


Special features of the convention 
were an address by F. E. Herbert, 
United States Congressman from 
Louisiana at the banquet July 24; 
an address on sales psychology by 
M. D. Graham, sales promotion man- 
ager for Chevrolet Motor Co., at a 
luncheon meeting July 25; and a mo- 
tion picture on plywood production 
presented by Mr. Close. 





A table of plywood men at a conference luncheon. 

M. W. Stein, both of Stella Plywood, Chicago; E. E. Freeman, Teague Hardware Co., 

Montgomery, Ala.; Charles Close, executive secretary, Hardwood Plywood Institute; 

W. J. Herweg, Herweg Plywood & Veneer Sales, Chicago; Ernest W. J. Hughes, 
Lullaby Furniture Corp., Stevens Point, Wis. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 


On war work now, we'll be 
back with our usual service as 
soon as possible. 


High in the Sacramento moun- 
<aN tains, at an altitude of 10,000 
> w feet, grows the timber that 
yields our lumber. This mod- 
‘} ern band mill, with up-to-the 
minute machines, has every 
facility for quality production. 
Douglas Fir, White Fir, Ponde- 
rosa Pine . . . Dimension, Tim- 
bers, Ties, Lath, Yard and Shed 
Stock, Bevel Siding, Mouldings, 
Box Shook, Crating. Up-to-date 
lath mill, planing mill, box fac- 
tory. 45 years’ service to the 
lumber trade. 























Lumber Company, 

Manufacturers of — 
“BILTMORE” 

FLOORING 
_ “BILTMORE” 
“HARDWOODS 
cies St ts 

Yellow Poplar— 
Basswood, Chest- 
_ nut, etc. = 
_ Pisgah Forest, N.C. 









§ 


of. THE LUMBER 


BUYING TRADE 


Founded in 1893, our Company is 
proud of its long record of service 
to middle western lumber buyers. 
Ferguson’s past record of satisfac- 
tion is your assurance of future 
>atisfaction. 


W.T. FERGUSON LUMBER Co. 





St. Louis, Missouri 











War Housing 


Construction was completed on 63,- 
222 new privately financed dwelling 
units for war workers during the 
first half of 1944 under the mortgage 
insurance program of the Federal 
Housing Administration, Commis- 
sioner Abner H. Ferguson announced 
recently. This compares with 58,649 
completed during the first half of 
1943. 

Family dwelling units started under 
the FHA program the first half of 
this year numbered 57,737, compared 
with 62,591 started during the same 
period of last year. 

Virtually all private financed war 
housing now being built under local 
quotas established by the National 
Housing Agency, Mr. Ferguson said, 
is covered by FHA Title VI insurance. 

Of the new construction totals for 
the first half of 1944, $228,886,500 
was for construction of 49,089 units 
in one- to four-family houses for war 
workers, and $25,481,620 was for con- 
struction of 84 war housing projects 
providing 4,868 new dwelling units. 


Home Ownership Expected to 
Increase in Postwar Period 


Conditions indicating greatly in- 
creased home building after the war 
are being favored by the prolongation 
of government restrictions on critical 
materials and the accelerated accumu- 
lation of savings on the part of pros- 
pective home owners. 

These general conclusions can be 
drawn from the report entitled, “Resi- 
dential Building Potentials,” published 
by F. W. Dodge Corp. In this report, 
Thomas S. Holden, president of the 
corporation and well-known authority 
on construction trends, points to pri- 
mary conditions now existing and 
favoring extensive home building 
when government restrictions are re- 
moved. 

Conditions favoring increased home 
ownership in the postwar decade, ac- 
cording to Mr. Holden, are: (1) an- 
ticipated prosperity, with widespread 
purchasing power, sizable amounts of 
which are already earmarked for 
home purchases or down payments; 
(2) favorable mortgage market and 
purchase terms, and (3) probable con- 
tinuation of population trends toward 
suburbs and outlying areas. 

Some of the findings of Dodge’s lat- 
est survey, supplementing its previ- 
ous postwar construction studies, pub- 
lished last year, are as follows: 

Accumulated demand for houses is 
relatively greatest in the cost class 
banned by war restrictions, that is 


for homes costing $6000 or more with 
land. 

The first postwar year will be char- 
acterized by shortages of materials 
and by the general confusion of read- 
justment, possibly by hesitation as 
to price trends. 

It is expected that the residential 
building revival will start with houses 
built on owners’ order for owners’ 
occupancy, to be followed by opera- 
tive-builder projects of houses for 
sale. After rent control is relaxed 
or removed and postwar construction 
costs relatively stabilized then rental 
housing construction curves will 
ascend. 


Suggests Housing Surveys 


Local communities should make de- 
tailed inventories now of all existing 
residential accommodations to deter- 
mine postwar housing needs, Fred- 
erick M. Babcock, housing and finance 
consultant of Washington, D. C., ad- 
vised the executive committee of the 
Producers’ Council at a recent meet- 
ing. 

“Such an inventory would center 
the responsibility for adequate hous- 
ing for families in all levels of in- 
come on local people who are inti- 
mately familiar with local needs and 
resources,” Babcock said. 

“Properly conducted surveys of this 
kind would enable all groups to know 
the extent and nature of immediate 
postwar needs. They would aid in 
stimulating the construction of the 
right kinds of buildings and other fa- 
cilities and would be invaluable in 
assisting builders, suppliers, financing 
agencies, and governmental units to 
ascertain immediate postwar building 
requirements in the local area. 

“Such inventories would furnish in. 
formation vitally needed by city plan- 
ning officials, health departments, lo- 
eal public utility companies and all 
types of local business organizations, 
to complete in advance detailed plans 
for postwar construction of industrial 
and commercial structures, public im- 
provements, and public utility facili- 
ties. Both the modernization of ex- 
isting residential properties and the 
erection of new dwellings will invite 
the building of streets and highways, 
transportation facilities, schools, 
stores, numerous other kinds of non- 
residential property. 

“The surveys would provide infor- 
mation needed for an orderly, prompt, 
and soundly conducted resumption of 
the kinds and amounts of postwar 
construction necessary to provide 
maximum employment and to create 
better cities, better residential en- 
vironment, and better shelter in com- 
ing years.” 
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WHAT CONTINENTAL 
HAS PLANNED FOR 
DEALERS .... 








When the shooting stops there will be new horizons for dealers. Continental will have 
a dealer program to meet the times with a complete line of steel products for farm 
improvements and a new sales building program to help dealers cash in on the new 
opportunities. We now can advise dealers that the government has eased certain 
restrictions on the production of farm fence and steel roofing and siding. Dealers 
now can be assured of an increasing supply of these products to take care of the most 
urgent needs of their customers. If your Continental salesman has not called on 
you lately it’s because of wartime restrictions. You are invited to write us. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP., KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Plants at Canton, Kokomo, and Indianapolis 






All fence now is made to 
government specifications. 
Only Continental has the 
PIONEER KNOT. 
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LINE BEAD CHANNEL 

































NTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


| 15 Types of Farm Fence 14 Styles of Steel Roofing Nails Staples, Lawn 
Posts, Gates, Barb Wire and Siding, and Fittings Fence, Wire Products 
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Government 
Regulations 


L-335 Directions 

Direction 12, issued July 28, of Or- 
der L-335 forbids a Class 2 consumer 
who needs lumber to construct a pri- 
vately financed dwelling to use a 
certification on orders requesting the 
delivery of lumber after September 
1 unless he has been authorized by 
FHA to receive the lumber required 
for the project. The Direction does 
not apply to Class 2 consumers who 
have been authorized to construct a 
privately financed dwelling as a re- 
sult of having filed Form WPB-2896. 
It does not apply to remodeling, 
equipment installation or _ repairs, 
nor to completion of new structures 
in a project already authorized and 
not requiring more than 1,000 board 
feet of lumber after September. 

Direction 13, issued July 15, ap- 


plies to distributors receiving rat- 
ings from the American Red Cross 
on a preference rating certificate for 


disaster relief. The distributor is 
both authorized and required to vali- 
date with a Q-3 certification. Rat- 
ings are AA-1, AA-2 and AA-3. 


Plywood Ceiling Altered 


Transportation charges on Doug- 
las fir and pine plywood are the sub- 
ject of amendment 2 to the current 
version of MPR 13. Shipping 
weights are established and mark- 
ups detailed. 


Northeastern Softwood Ceiling 
Reprinted 


A new complete printing of MPR 
219 concerning Northeastern Soft- 
wood ceiling prices incorporates 
amendments and modifications to 
date. It is known as the third re- 
vised edition and was issued July 17. 


- - SUB-HEAD TOPICS 





Washington Supreme Court 
Rebuffs OPA on Lumber Issue 


Sharply rebuffing the government’s 
overlapping of state sovereignty, the 
Washington State Supreme Court re- 
cently handed down a decision of in- 
terest to the various states’ school 
timber holdings. 

The effect of the decision is to 
establish that OPA price ceilings do 
not apply to sales of state-owned 
timber. The case developed from the 
acceptance by a regional forester of a 
bid $8,000 in excess of ceiling prices 
for certain state timber. A company 
bidding exactly the ceiling price 
brought suit. The court decision up- 
holds the state law which requires the 
forester to accept the highest bid. 

Sitting en banc (entire court as- 
sembled) the supreme court reversed 
a prior lower court decision from 
Thurston County which held for the 
government’s right, under the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act, to sell tim- 
ber in accordance with the act. 

The Washington tribunal’s decision 
was eight to two. The eight judges 
rendering the majority opinion were 
evenly divided on two different rea- 
sons for basing their opinions. Four 
held that the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act was not intended to apply to 
timber owned by a state in its official 
status and thereby no notice should 
be given the act. One judge, however, 
held that the states were intended by 
Congress to be covered by the act, 
but that Congress had so acted uncon- 
stitutionally and that the statute may 
thus be put aside. 

On the other hand, four other 
judges in the majority brackets, al- 
though agreeing that the states were 
covered by the act, and legally so, 
the Federal Government having made 
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no attempt to repeal, amend, or sus- 
pend the existing state law detailing 
the way state timber must be sold, 
the state land commissioner could not 
be forced to make an illegal sale. 


Wholesaler Establishes 
Toledo Yard 


Michigan Wholesalers, Inc., opera- 
tors for many years of building sup- 
ply warehouses and offices in the 
Jackson, Michigan and Fort Wayne, 
Indiana territories, have acquired 
the property at 3770 South Detroit 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio according to 


George E. Voorhees, president. 

The property, which was formerly 
the Beverly Yard of the Swan Creek 
Lumber Company, is being remod- 
eled. C. J. Donahue has been ap- 
pointed warehouse manager. For the 
past 20 years he was associated with 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company. 

Dealer contacts and services will 
be handled by Cyril M. Basinger. His 
former affiliation was with the To- 
ledo Door and Sash Co. 


Lab Is Host to British Scientists 


The Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., was host recently to ten 
British scientists who came to this 
country to undertake research on wood 
aircraft. The men were closely asso- 
ciated with Britain’s famous plywood 
Mosquito airplane, and prior to com- 
ing to Madison, had spent some time 
in Canada. 

“The mission is a followup of a sim- 
ilar United States mission which 
visited England last year at the invi- 
tation of the British ministry of air- 
craft production. The American- 
Canadian mission included five repre- 
sentatives of this laboratory, one 
from the civil aeronautics administra- 
tion, and two from the Canadian for- 
est products laboratory,” Mr. Wins- 
low, who headed the American-Cana- 
dian Mission, said. 

Director Winslow said the coopera- 
tion between Britain and the United 
States had already led to numerous 
achievements. While much of the 
work accomplished is still of a re- 
stricted nature, the relatively free 
exchange of ideas and research find- 
ings has enabled both countries to 
move ahead more rapidly in the de- 
velopment of wood uses. 

Members of the mission are W. 
Hardy, assistant director of research 
and development in non-metallic ma- 











Concrete Form Calculator 
Fulfilling a long-felt need is the 
Keely “Plyform” Calculator, a slide- 
rule proposition which speeds the es- 
timation of the amount and size of 
plywood, studs and wales needed for 
any given plywood concrete form. 
Based on a given rate of pour figures 
(both vibrated and unvibrated) a sin- 
gle reading gives figures for stud re- 
quirements, wale requirements, stud 
and wale spacing, tie load in pounds, 


~ SEE OTHER SIDE 
FOR TH SPACINGS 


a = INSTRUCTIONS 
7 pail slide 10 set Rete of Pour in top window. 
ate io ge thickness read Stud 





Spacing for selected size of studs. 
white Rgures, reed recom 

2 withou moving slide turn 

posite Size of Woles ond Stud Spacing 
Tie Spacing ond, in white Rgures, Tie 








300 pounds per 





minimum and maximum tie spacing 
for 2x4 and 2x6 studs, for each of a 
number of plywood thicknesses. Thus 
it is a sliding scale varying with the 
plywood thicknesses and making un- 
necessary complicated calculations if 
this factor is changed. The calculator, 
a creation of Hal Keely, president of 
the National Plywood Distributors 
Assn., is available from that associa- 
tion, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
for $1. 
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terials, British ministry of aircraft 
production; E. B. Angel, consultant 
for the ministry of aircraft produc- 
tion; M. G. M. Pryor and J. E. Gordon 
of the Royal aircraft establishment, 
ministry of aircraft production; R. A. 
G. Knight, W. G. Campbell and J. 
Latham of the British forest products 
research laboratory; K. W. Pepper, 
British chemical research laboratory; 
F. T. Barwell, British national physi- 
cal laboratory; and A. E. Lain, of 
Harris Lebus, Ltd., a British airplane 
manufacturing concern. 

In addition to the British members 
of the mission, two members of the 
Canadian forest products laboratory, 
W. E. Wakefield and J. B. Alexander, 
are arriving. 

Members of the British mission also 
will visit the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Co. at Wisconsin 
Rapids, manufacturing a high strength 
paper plastic originally developed at 
the laboratory here, and the Lami- 
nated Process Co. in Portage, produc- 
ing compregnated wood, another lab- 
oratory development. 


Forms Partnership 


Gordon R. French has announced 
the formation of a partnership con- 
sisting of himself and his son. On 
Aug. 1 a wholesale lumber business 
under the name of Gordon R. French 
& Son was established in suite 931- 
932, 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. French was associated with 
the Blanchard Lumber Co. for the 
last fifteen years in the capacity of 
salesman and more recently han- 
dling considerable of the buying. He 
will have associated with him Fred 
D. Unkel, who was connected with 
the Blanchard Lumber Co. for the 
last ten years, for two years serving 
as contact man with WPB and OPA 
in Washington. 

The French company will handle 
West Coast and Inland Empire 
woods. 


Stock Millwork Jobbers 
Advisory Committee 


Formation of the Stock Millwork 
Jobbers Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee, composed of 13 members, has 
been announced by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

The committee will advise and con- 
sult with OPA on problems affecting 
the trade and also matters connected 
with the administration of Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 525—Jobber 
Sales of Stock Millwork. Stock mill- 
work includes such items as windows, 
both open and glazed; Ponderosa pine 
and fir house and garage doors; out- 
side door and window frames; window 
screens, blinds, and shutters, and 
mouldings. 

Members of the committee are: S. 
S. Cook, The Curtis Companies, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; L. J. Woodson, Nicolai 
Door Sales, San Francisco, Calif.; W. 
A. Cullen, Carr-Cullen Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; C. Fred Smith, Jr., Brock- 
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way-Smith-Haigh-Lovell Co., Charles- 
town, Mass.; C. B. Van Houten, W. P. 
Fuller Co., Portland, Ore.; Roy R. 
Siegel, Hunting Sash & Door Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; T. E. Addison, Addison- 
Rudesal Co., Atlanta, Ga.; C. W. 
Fisher, Halleck & Howard Lumber 
Co., Denver, Colo.; T. M. Hatch, The 
Whitmer-Jackson Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. R. Rudinger, C. R. Rudinger, 
Inc., South Kearny, N. J.; Frank 
Stevens, Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc., 
Waco, Tex.; Carl G. Horn, Iroquois 
Millwork Corp., Albany, N. Y.; and 
Glen O. Fogelman, California Door 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Recommend Addition of "Marine 
Exterior" to Plywood Grades 


Currently circulating among ply- 
wood interests is a recommended re- 
vision of Commercial Standard CS45- 
42, TS-3767 on Douglas fir plywood. 
Final publication will not be forthcom- 
ing until approval has been received. 

Chief alteration in the present 
standard for fir plywood is the addi- 
tion of a new grade “Marine Ex- 
terior.” The specifications are based on 
experience gained by the armed forces 
in using plywood for Marine applica- 
tions, and are very exacting, thus in- 
suring a high strength product. 


Ben Ellis‘ Manpower Job 
Gains Breadth 


Ben R. Ellis has been appointed 
to a new Industry Associations Com- 
mittee organized by Paul V. McNutt, 
chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, to represent Lumber, 
Printing and Paper Industries. More 
than 750 industries were broken 


down into twelve group classifica- 
tions, of which the Lumber, Print- 
ing and Paper industries is one. 

This is a broadening of the plan 
already explained in these pages for 
exchanging labor saving ideas 
among producers. Mr. Ellis has had 
the job in connection with the lum- 
ber industry previously. Now he is 
going to help to bridge the gap be- 
tween industries. 


Farm Foresters 


(Continued from page 43) 


to ship timber production but which 
could supply lumber much needed for 
other war and critical civilian needs. 

The farm forestry program, born in 
peacetime, has been greatly expanded 
to stimulate wartime production from 
farm woodlots. When the wartime 
stress for production is over, farm 
foresters may have more time to 
devote to the educational aspects of 
the program, bringing to farmers and 
timbermen a better understanding of 
the aims and results of scientific for- 
estry. With the program now in high 
gear, these projects are generally 
being accepted by both timber owners 
and mill operators as fulfilling a long- 
felt need. 

Here we may have at least a partial 
solution to our forest resources prob- 
lem. Under this program whole- 
hearted cooperation between timber 
owners, mill operators, and foresters 
could be a step toward placing our 
timber resources on a basis of con- 
tinuous and increased production; 
thus possibly lessening the necessity 
for stringent forest regulation laws. 








Loaded on this old Fruehauf Trailer are heavy planks ready to be hauled to the F. M. 
Sibley Lumber Co. mill in an adjoining yard. This lumber constitutes an important war 
load, for it is used in crating the famous Rolls Royce Motors, built in Detroit, for ship- 
ment to the battle front. In its youthful days during World War |, this early Fruehauf 
model, with its wood-spoke wheels and hard rubber tires, was also doing its bit working for 
the same company. “It was an old ‘vet' when | came on the job about a quarter of a 
century ago," was the yardman's answer to an inquiry bout its age. True, it's no beauty 
any more, but it's still a factor in “keeping ‘em flying" to hasten that day of victory. 
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WATER 
PROOF: 


PLYWOOD 


Depend on Aetna for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY of 
phenolic resin-glued Douglas FIR panels, Air- 
craft plywood and Basswood, Birch and Maple 
PLYWELD—all 100% Waterproof. 


NOTE: We also have plenty of those versatile 
Southern Hardwoods. Write for our latest 
TELEPLY Ticker today! 


AETNA PLYWOOD & VENEER 








ARMitage 7100 — Teletype CG305 


eS 1732 Elston Ave., CHICAGO 22, ILL. 





From 
Soft Textured 
Klamath Basin 
Timber 


IVORY PINE 


All that the name implies 













Quality lumber from modem mill 
and kilns. Manned by an effi- 
cient organization—small enough 
to give your orders INDIVIDUAL 
attention—large enough to serve 
ALL your needs. Member West- 
ern Pine Association. 





Seleets, Shop 
Com. Boards 
Dimension 





PLANER AND 
JOINTER KNIVES 


— — — also high speed knives and 
molding cutters for the woodwork- 
ing industry. 

TAYLOR-STILES & CO. 


RIEGELSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Western Agents: 
Hall & Brown 

W. W. Machine Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 











P. M. BARGER LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER—MOULDINGS AND SHINGLES 
Telephone 876—Statesville, N. C. 
Branch Office: 
519 Colorado Bldg., Washington S. BD Cc. 
Telephone Oliver 3450 


BARGER MILLWORK COMPANY 


WHOLESALE WINDOWS AND DOORS 
Telephone 733—Statesville, N. C. 














TARTER, WEBSTERSJOHNSON, inc. 


Crocker First National Bank Building., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
PONDEROSA PINE-- WHITE FIR 


SAWMILLS 
White Pines, Cal. North Fork, Cal. Westpoint,Cal. Dorris, Cal. 


American Car Door Roller 








EVERY YARD SHOULD HAV 


Best and cheapest helper for load 





ing and unloading lumber. 





pays for itself in one lumber ship- 
ment. 
5 to 6 ft. wide; double extension 
roller for door 5 to 8 ft. 


Adjustable to fit openings 


Appliances best on the market. Write 


wide. for catalog and information. 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, mich. 


E ONE 
Often 


Can be furnished with wood or steel 
beam. “American” Logging Tools and 

















RUSSELL & PUGH LUMBER C0. 


SPRINGSTON, IDAHO 


Idaho White Pine Ponderosa Pine f 
Douglas Fir White Fir Cedar 














SAWMILL MACHINERY * MILL SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 








KNIGHT SAW MILLS 


All lron & Steel Construction 
DOGS, SET WORKS, EDGERS 


Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 














117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, oJ 
George Drolet, “ausama” 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Consulting Forester Management Plans 
Depletion Reports Valuation Surveys 





FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Let the Lumbermens representative in your com- 
munity analyze your insurance needs, and tell you 
just what various insurance coverages provide. With- 
out any obligation to you he will gladly audit your 
present policies and help you determine which forms 
are necessary for your peace of mind and financial 
protection. If you don’t know the name of your local 
Lumbermens agent eall or write: 


Lumbermens 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 
CHICAGO Mutuai Insurance Building U. S. A. 


Lumbermens writes all forms of casualty insurance and fidelity 
bonds throughout the United States and Canada. Fire and 
allied in affiliated fire companies. 








lines written 
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- Reports from 





information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Bufiale, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.: 


Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis. Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; 


ham, 3 


ouston, Tex.; Birming- 


Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 


Lumber shipments of 501 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber Trade 
Barometer were 9.1 percent below 
production for the week ended July 
22, 1944. In the same week new or- 
ders of these mills were 20.7 percent 
below production. Unfilled order files 
of the reporting mills amounted to 
118.2 percent of stocks. For reporting 
softwood mills, 
equivalent to 40 days’ production at 
the current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 32 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipment of 
reporting identical mills exceeded pro- 
duction by 5.4 percent; orders by 7.9 
percent. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, production 
of reporting mills was 36.4 percent 
greater; shipments were 30.5 percent 
greater; and orders were 10.6 percent 
greater. 


Must Accept Rated Orders 


Reports from lumber distributors 
and consumers indicate that sawmills 
are refusing to accept certified and 
rated orders probably because of a 
misinterpretation of L-335, B. F. 
Sheppard, Greensboro, N. C., regional 
head of the War Production Board’s 
lumber department has just revealed 
in a statement issued. 

Explaining that this WPB lumber 
control order actually requires mills 
to accept such orders “up to 110 per- 
cent of their anticipated shipping ca- 
pacity for a given month,” the lumber 
chief said that many mills were hold- 
ing off because they thought the or- 
der directed them to reserve their 
products for direct military orders. 

“No mill should turn down a rated 
order because a military order might 
come in later,” Sheppard said. “If 
such an order is received, of course 
it takes precedence over all others, 
and the mill’s customers would then 
have to be notified of a delay in fill- 
ing orders already received.” 


Fire and Drought Cut Output 


Some six thousand acres of forest 
lands have been burned over in Lewis 
Co., Ky. within the past ten days, it 
is reported in Jenkins, Ky. 

The area was covered by dense tim- 
ber, much of it undergrowth, which 
has been destroyed by the raging 
flames. Fire fighters fought the 
flames, but the dryness of the forests 
prevented them from making much 
reasonable headway. Thousands of 
dollars damage has been done. 
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The fires raged up and down the 
Ohio river and Kinnonick Creek sev- 
eral miles out from Vanceburg, Ky. 
the county seat. 

Lumber production in several other 
counties of Eastern Kentucky has 
been seriously cut due to the drought 
which has been bad for two months. 

Five saw mills in the vicinity of the 
headwaters of Rockhouse Creek, near 
Deane, Ky. have been closed down, 
and will remain so until ample rains 
come to start the streams again. 
Lumber has been cut nearly one-half 
in shipments from Jenkins, Ky. which 
is on the C. & O. railroad in Eastern 
Kentucky. To be near the bulk of the 
forests, mills are often located high 
upon the streams, where the creeks 
are small. These streams are now 
practically dry, some of them having 
no water whatever. 


More Labor for South 


The Southern Regional War Man- 
power Commission has announced 
that approximately 1000 experienced 
lumbermen from British Honduras 
will be imported for a 90-day period 
to relieve an acute manpower short- 
age in the lumber and pulpwood in- 
dustries in Georgia, Florida and 
Mississippi. 

The WMC said that a shortage of 
several thousand workers exists in 
these industries in six Southeastern 
States and that the importation of 
workers will partially meet the need 
for labor. 

If the need for workmen remains 
acute the three-month period may be 
extended, the WMC said. Farmers 
and others were urged to accept part- 
time employment in pulp mills dur- 
ing spare time. 


Demand 


West Coast Market 


Demand for almost all grades of lum- 
ber on the part of various govern- 
mental agencies continues to be so 
heavy in the TACOMA district that op- 
erators are able to pay little attention 
to private buyers. Nevertheless in- 
quiries from private customers have 
been numerous. Much of this no doubt 
has stemmed from the War Production 
Board’s limitation order L-335. To 
clarify details of this order, confusing 
to many lumbermen, WPB has been 
conducting meetings throughout south- 
west Washington for the benefit of 
manufacturers, dealers and consumers 
to explain in detail provisions of the 
new regulation. 

The government is 
place its backlog of 


trying hard to 
more than 100 
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million feet of requirements, and until 
the mills around SEATTLE are able to 
reduce greatly or take all of this, do- 
mestic demand hovers on the outskirts 
of the mills patiently waiting. Any 
lumber available finds a demand await- 
ing it. 

Complexities of L-335 are coming to 
a head in the office of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Assn. which is compiling 
the results of some four or five meet- 
ings devoted to questions and answers. 
The summary will be issued in printed 
form in an effort to make L-335 under- 
standable. 


Northern Market 


Only a scattered, light urban de- 
mand for Northern pine was visible 
and in the rural communities farmers 
were far too busy with their harvest 
to give any though to building during 
the past two weeks, MINNEAPOLIS 
sources report, and as a result supplies 
moved only sparingly to other than 
governmental agencies’ construction. 
WPB order L-335 is still a major con- 
cern of the lumbermen and seems 
likely to remain so for some time al- 
though dealers have been getting con- 
siderable assistance in digesting the 
order through numerous meetings held 
throughout the Northwest to. give 
them first hand information. Other 
meetings have been scheduled for the 
first 10 days of August. 

Orders accepted during the past two 
weeks by the six mills of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Assn. total ap- 
proximately 1,495,000 feet, far behind 
production and the unfilled order file 
now stands at only 8,745,000 feet. 


Southwestern Market 


Lumber dealers in the KANSAS CITY 
area have been exceptionally busy in 
recent weeks. Much of the recent re- 
tail buying apparently was of an an- 
ticipatory nature on the part of indi- 
viduals and concerns who seemed to 
think they could not get lumber later. 
This is not always the case since many 
of these buyers can obtain the neces- 
sary priorities now that L-335 is in ef- 
fect. Many individuals, knowing of 
the new order, have purchased lumber 
in advance of the effective date. Re- 
tailers, however, said they have re- 
stricted the sale of lumber consider- 
ably because of the difficulty in ob- 
taining replacements on lumber sold 
without priority. Inventory sheets of 
retailers in this area indicate that 
yards are husbanding their stocks and 
are selling mainly against rated orders. 
The military still is getting the big 
share of the district’s production. The 
Federal Reserve bank of Kansas City 
reported that sales of 128 retail yards 
in June were two percent less than a 
year ago and the decline for the first 


six months amounted to 21 percent. 
Compared with the previous month 
volume was up two percent. Whole- 


salers’ volume, the bank said, dropped 
28 percent in June, as compared with 
a year ago, and the decline for the 
first half of 1944 was one percent. 


Eastern Market 


Members of the lumber trade in BAL- 
TIMORE have been taken up largely 
with preparations for compliance with 
L-335, the new government regulation 
which aims to establish complete con- 
trol over the distribution of lumber, 
and those concerns that specialize in 
short leaf pine have devoted much time 
to working out schedules that enable 
them to determine just what they must 
do and how to get such supplies as it 
is possible to get under the rules. 
There seems to be a general recogni- 
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tion of the fact that lumber for gen- 
eral consumption and use _ will be 
harder to get than before, and that 
application of the rules may be ex- 
pected to result in the quantity re- 
served for the government being in- 
creased regardless of the conditions 
the mills have to deal with as to labor 
and other problems. As far as the 
general experience of members of the 
trade now goes, it is felt that produc- 
tion will not be heavily or at all in- 
creased and that a larger part of the 
output will be frozen for the needs of 
the government, though only time and 
practical working of the orders can 
show to what extent the previous di- 
version to private uses has been less- 
ened. For the present it is known that 
the supply of the larger sizes of long 
leaf has been reduced, and that the 
problem of buyers of such sizes is ren- 
dered more difficult. 

There have been very few exciting 
moments in the North Carolina pine 
field during the past two weeks say 
NORFOLK sources, other than all the 
mills and all the wholesalers have been 
trying desperately to get shipped all 
orders possible before July 31 when the 
new Lumber Production Control Order 
L-335 went into effect. Of course, a 
number of lumber consumers have 
validated their orders, which have not 
been shipped, and this means that they 
will get their lumber a little later on. 
There is no grumbling or complaint as 
to shipment for the simple reason that 
the mills are doing the best they can, 
and cannot possibly do any better right 
now under existing conditions. There 
are a great many technical details in 
connection with this new Order L-335 
and many lumbermen have been study- 
ing its ramifications for hours on hours 
but without much net result. However, 
the consensus of opinion right now is 
that this new order will not lessen the 
demand for lumber but rather will try 
to insure a fairer distribution. The 
main idea seems to be the “regimenta- 
tion” of the lumber industry to keep 
pace with the government’s control 
over other industries. The difference 
between L-335 and the “M” orders it 
cancelled is that the consumers now 
ask for “permission” to buy while 
under the “M” order the distribution 
was asked for by wholesalers and mill- 
men, 

So far as demand is concerned, some 
of the regular retail yards have been 
able to procure some authorizations to 
buy certain kinds of lumber, mostly 
finish lumber in shortleaf pine. This 
stock they will work up into flooring, 
ete., unless they have contracts to de- 
liver the finished product to ygovern- 
ment projects. Practically all of the 
demand today is from the government, 
or from those parties who have been 
allowed to purchase certain lumber in 
order to meet government contracts in 
hand. The box manufacturers continue 
very busy all over the country and are 
buying up everything they can lay 
their hands on. 


Southern Market 


The demand from government sources 
continues strong but perhaps not quite 
as pronounced as there has been some 
catch-up on back orders says BIR- 
MINGHAM sources. Much interest is 
shown in the new L-335 control plan, 
and despite the initial confusion, the 
general belief is that it will be bene- 
ficial to all concerned. 

Retail lumbermen of MEMPHIS are 
of the opinion that operation of L-335 
will result in a reduction of from 15 
to 25 percent in their sales of what is 
known as “free” lumber but the pro- 
portion of reduction to their total sales 
will be relatively negligible. While 
the amount was fixed at a maximum of 
8,000 feet for the present quarter, the 


belief prevails that this amount will 
be substantially increased as the war 
gets along. The $200 maximum on 
small home expenditures, they say, has 
been a largely controlling factor here- 
tofore. They have been able to buy 
unrestricted hardwoods from southern 
mills heretofore and the War Labor 
Board’s action in putting all hardwoods 
under control will serve to effectively 
reduce their available supply. Most of 
the retailers have had difficulty in get- 
ting sufficient quantities of softwoods 
to supply a fraction of their possible 
sales volume. Operation of L-335 will 
not change this situation. Retailers ex- 
pect to do a substantial volume of 
business as soon as construction of the 
300 new homes for war workers get 


under way. 


West Coast Woods 


Lumber production on the part of TA- 
COMA, WASH. mills is strong and 
steady as the plants seek to cope with 
a heavy backlog of orders, mostly gov- 
ernment, much of which accumulated 
during the recent “fishermen’s” strike 
which seriously curtailed the output of 
the Pacific Northwest industry. Weather 
conditions have been favorable for log- 
ging and in consequence log supplies 
are building up. steadily, although 
hardly to a point where large sur- 
pluses are on hand. Operators seeking 
fresh supplies of timber to replenish 
rapidly diminishing holdings drew en- 
couragement from a decision of the 
Washington state supreme court 
handed down July 22 holding that the 
federal emergency price control act 
does not apply to state timber sales. 
The decision holds that the state pub- 
lic lands commissioner must sell state 
school timber, of which there is con- 
siderable in Washington, to the highest 
bidder irrespective of any order or reg- 
ulation of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Lumbermen believe the ruling 
will have a favorable effect on future 
sales of public timberlands. 

Shingle production at SEATTLE is 
back to the normal of before July 4th. 
Siding mills continue to be handicapped 
by log shortages, poor help, and the 
inability to select their logs. Mean- 
time the fir mills are still struggling 
to fill government orders. It looks as 
if no appreciable increase in the sup- 
ply of any forest product will be made 
under current labor setups. Shortages 
of help exist everywhere. 


Northern Pine 


Production of Northern pine, re- 
cently in the doldrums, has shown 
some improvement during the past two 
weeks, according to MINNEAPOLIS 
sources, but is still running far behind 
last year’s figures. Production for the 
period was approximately 3,600,000 
feet, but some improvement is expected 
should fairly dry weather coincide with 
the close of the harvest. 

Stocks on hand are about 36,000,000 
feet, compared to a figure about eleven 
million feet greater last year at this 
time. Shipments during the last fort- 
night were around 2,120,000 — feet, 
greatly below the output. 


Southern Pine 


Mills around BIRMINGHAM are do- 
ing a good job of supplying the de- 
mand, aided by fair weather and the 
availability now of more part-time 
help from the farm. While they are 
not building up yard stocks they are 
catching up somewhat with orders. 
There is definitely more heavy timbers 


and dimensions available and orders 
are welcome. Boards continue scarce. 

As to production at NORFOLK, 
there will hardly be any change for 
the better in this immediate territory 
due to the fact that the government 
is taking daily more men for the army 
and the navy. The mills are trying to 
keep operating on as large a scale as 
possible in order to try to break even. 
Mills today can make money at the 
present “ceiling’”’ prices, regardless of 
the’ prices they “say” they are 
paying right now for logs. The weather 
has been ideal for lumbermen during 
the past two months but has been aw- 
fully hard on the farmers, and this will 
be felt before very long. 


Hardwoods 


Hardwood manufacturers are pro- 
ducing lumber in greater quantities, 
getting production up to around 85 
percent of normal output but this is 
not enough. At the best this repre- 
sents more than four weeks’ steady 
production at the same rate to fill or- 
ders now on hand and the mills have 
been steadily turning down others. 
Hardwood manufacturers seeking an 
increase in OPA ceilings to compen- 
sate for increased production costs re- 
ceived an emphatic turndown at Wash- 
ington. Their contention that produc- 
tion was being maintained at a loss 
was countered by the OPA with the 
contention that profit-and-loss figures 
of the mills showed that the mills’ 
overall operations were, according to 
the mills’ statements, in the _ black. 
There seems to be small surplus of 
heavy hardwoods but the quantity is 
apparently not enough for the WLB to 
permit its release. 

Oak flooring continues to be _ pro- 
duced in small volume with little or 
none available to the retailer who 
hasn’t a priority. The labor situation 
is still tight in the woods and but little 
flooring oak is available to the flooring 
manufacturer, despite the generally in- 
creased production of hardwoods. 

Some improvement in the supply sit- 
uation in the KANSAS CITY area 
was noted in recent weeks, but the 
increased production came nowhere 
near meeting the needs of the trade. 
The labor situation, while acute, is not 
any worse than it was a month or so 
ago. Mills report there is a _ slight 
easing up in the material and equip- 
ment situation. Labor and material 
shortages have been the two obstacles 
in the path of increasing output of 
lumber. The Federal Reserve bank of 
Kansas City reported that inventories 
of retailers on June 30 were 21 per- 
cent larger than a year ago and 1 per- 
cent larger than in the previous month. 
This, it was said, clearly reflects the 
attitude of retailers in selling lumber. 
The demand is great, far greater than 
the supply, but retailers are not in- 
clined to sell lumber unless the pri- 
ority is high enough to assure them a 
replacement. The attitude is that the 
retailer doesn’t want to liquidate him- 
self by selling lumber without priori- 
ties. Wholesalers’ inventories at the 
close of June were 14 percent smaller 
than a year ago, the bank reported. 


Cypress 


The reservation of the higher grades 
of cypress for war purposes is virtu- 
ally complete, with uses for construc- 
tion and other civic activities banned 
so that there is not likely to be any 
occasion for further restrictions as far 
as the distribution of cypress is con- 
cerned. The producers are still doing 
all they can to meet the needs of the 
consumers engaged in the furtherance 
of war work and holding down prices 
as much as this can be done under the 
conditions which prevail. 
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INDIAN 


FIRE PUMPS 


are the big name in 
fire fighting. Inside 


and outside fires can be put out in a hurry with these famous 


“one man fire departments.” 
nothing but clear water—no chemicals. 
5 gal. tank straps on the back and 
easily working pump throws 30 to 50 
ft. pressure stream. 


Are you ready if fire strikes? You 
will be with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. 
Remember any water supply serves 
for quick filling. Entire outfit is 
strongly built for long service. Write 
us for catalog giving full information 
and additional testimonial letters as 
shown at right. 


An INDIAN FIRE PUMP. uses 








D. B. Smith & Company, 
Utica, New York 


Gentlemen: 


We were both fortunate and fore- 
sighted enough to purchase 60 of 
your Indian Fire Pumps and they 
have shown their worth many times 
and have helped save our property 
and woodlands on numerous occa- 
sions. 


Only today we were able to prevent 
with Indian Fire Pumps great de- 
struction to our homes and forests. 
Indian Fire Pumps are worth their 
weight in gold. We highly recom- 
mend them, azd with proper care, 
they truly are “A ONE-MAN FIRE 
DEPARTMENT.” 


Sincerely yours, 
Chester C. Woodcock, Fire Chief. 





D. B. SMITH & CO., 420 Main St., Utica, N.Y. 


Pactfic Coast Branch 
Hercules Equip. & Rubber Co., 435 Brannan St.. San Francisco, Cal. 








Now satisfying Uncle Sam’s needs, Ore- 
gon-American is a good organization to 
tie to for your postwar lumber needs. 
O-A has the timber resources and manu- 
facturing facilities to insure dependable 
With 


Victory plan to re-stock your yard with 


values to postwar lumber buyers. 


Douglas Fir lumber products from the big 
O-A plant. 





Well Equipped for 


On War Work Now, But-- 








Peacetime Service 


Oregon-American Lumber Corp. 


Vernonia, Oregon 
350,000 Feet Daily--Old Growth Douglas Fir at its Best . 
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LITERATURE 


AN D 


Home Planning Book 8504 


United States Gypsum Co. are 
adding new features to their publica- 
tion, Popular Home, which is published 
eight times a year. These new fea- 
tures include an 80 page book “Pak 
of Ideas” that is crammed with home 
planning and improvement ideas, and 
a 24 section Home Planning File, and 





a series of Popular Home Plan books, 
which contain floor plans and room by 
room picture descriptions of selected 
homes in eight architectural styles. 
Copy may be obtained by checking 
number 8504. 


V-belt Drives Handbook 8501 


A 44 page booklet on industrial 
fractional horsepower V-belt drives 
has just been published by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. This booklet describes 
the construction of Goodrich fractional 
horsepower V-belts and gives prices 
and data on both sheaves and belts. 
One chapter is devoted to proper se- 
lection of FHP belt drives, with form- 
ulas. Horsepower ratings and general 
engineering data of the drives are 
given, together with 27 pages of se- 
lection tables of stock drives using 
pressed steel and cast iron FHP single 
groove sheaves and adjustable cast 
iron single groove sheaves. Booklet 
available by checking number 8501. 


Association Membership 


Directory 8503 


Revised to June 1, 1944, the mem- 
bership directory of West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association has just been 
released. The directory lists the va- 
rious sawmills, loggers, wood pipe 
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manufacturers, wood . treating and 
timber fabricating companies, show- 
ing location of plants, principal 
equipment, species and items produced 
by each. Data, relative to manufacture 
and distribution, contained in the di- 
rectory refer to normal prewar condi- 
tions. Mills may not presently produce 
all of the species and items shown. 
Copy may be had by checking number 
8503. 


Big Questions Asked 
by Small Pamphlet 


Commending the tremendous job 
being done for American industry by 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, the Postwar Planning Commit- 
tee of the National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Assn. bases a thought- 
provoking folder on C. E. D. recom- 
mendations adapted to meet paint 
industry requirements. The folder, 
with its challenging title, “Ask Your- 
self,” provides a pattern for self 
analysis by individual companies. 

The vest pocket size folder urges 
the paint manufacturer to ask himself 
about product development, about pro- 
duction, about purchasing, about 
finance and accounting, about market- 
ing and distribution, about personnel 
and general policy. It poses direct 
and searching queries, which are 
amusingly illustrated, as it emphasizes 
the importance of “finding tne best 
possible answers right now, so you'll 
be ready to meet the terrific compe- 
tition of the postwar world.” 


Automatic Coal Heat 8507 


Now being featured by Fairbanks- 
Morse is their Model KE65 automatic 
stoker. This hopper type stoker is 


furnished in three sizes: 25, 50 and 
60 pounds of coal per hour capacity. 
The entire unit 


we 


is finished in two 





tone hammerloid, baked on for per- 
manency and durability. Ideally 
suited to smaller apartment houses, 
garages, processing plants such as 
dry cleaning plants, small dairies, etc. 
Literature furnished by _ checking 
number 8507. 


Paint Removing Chart 8506 


When to remove paint finishes, 
what type product to use for prac- 
tically any finish, how much is needed, 
how to use it—these are a few of the 
subjects covered in a new reference 
chart prepared by The Savogran 
Company. 

This chart is printed in two colors 
on heavy board with varnished sur- 
face, measures 11 x 14 inches, and 


HOW TO REMOVE 
PAINTS, VARNISHES, LACQUERS, Btc i 


ma emmen Oma 














is planned for hanging or nailing up 
in a retail paint department for easy 
reference. All types of removers are 
covered with special emphasis on 
liquid and semi-paste organic solvent 
types. 

Chart can be obtained by checking 
number 8506. 


Electrical Wiring 
Specifications 8505 

The urgent need for better wiring 
in homes is the theme of a book pub- 
lished by Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. This book is a valuable guide to 
prospective home owners, and also for 
present home owners. Filled with 
illustrations, covering each part of the 
home, the publication explains the 
reasons for installing additional wiring 
in the home. Also contained in the 
book are accessories for better light- 
ing. Check number 8505 for further 
information. 


Interesting Facts About 
Forests, Forestry and Wood 


Sixteen curious, little-known facts, 
about wood, the forests, and the forest 
industries are illustrated in cartoon 
style in the latest miniature publica- 
tion of the public relations division of 
American Forest Products Industries. 

Titled, “Wood You Believe It?” the 
new 24-page booklet designed to fit 
into an ordinary business envelope, 
will be used for distribution to audi- 
ences who see the motion picture 
“Timber Athletes” now being booked 
through the industry department of 
AFPI. 

In addition to interesting facts, the 
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CHECK 
MOISTURE 
REGISTER Advantages 


Convenient handle 






Smooth contact. No 
points to break off 
or injure surface. 


makes square, 
firm contacts. 


4 Direct percentage 
P reading dial. 


‘\ 


Durable, light 
plastic housing 





protects mechanism. 























OW 


moisture-testing method 


... Against 

















in the square provided 
if the answer is ‘‘yes."' 


YOUR MOISTURE 
METHOD REGISTER 


CHECK 


1 Does it give you moisture content on a 





direct percentage reading dial? 


Does it give you moisture content instantly 
— at the press of a button? 


Is it accurate on all types of lumber? 


-& © Wb 


Does it test material deeply enough to 
give a dependable result instead of merely 
testing the surface? 

Is the equipment completely portable? 
(Moisture Register weighs 5 Ibs.) 


Can your tests be made by anyone instead 
of requiring a technician? 
Can you test low moisture content — as 


low as 0%? 


Does your method avoid marring lumber 
surfaces with sharp pins or points? 


Is your present equipment rugged and 
economical to operate? 


oC OlUlCUCOmUCUCmNUCLUCOUCUCUM 


Does your method show results based on 


OOOOUOUOUOUOU0 
FNNNNAWN AAA 


standard oven testing methods? 





How does your method compare? 





For better testing, depend on MOISTURE REGISTER. 


Write today for complete information 





MOISTURE REGISTER CO. 
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ORANGEBURGS .!\, 


means Sales and Profits Today... and Tomorrow! 
“PIPE APPEAL 


‘FINE, JUST THE 
PIPE I'VE BEEN 
LOOKING FOR 













YES, SIR, HERE'S 
ORANGEBURG 


Looking for business to replace dwindling sales volume 
caused by scarcity of lumber and other war casualties? 
ORANGEBURG PIPE is the answer! Diversify your sales 
with this fast-selling product which offers an oppor- 
tunity for profitable business today—as well as a tre- 
mendous post-war market. 


No other pipe offers so many advantages for all non- 
pressure uses outside the building. Light weight, long 
lengths and TAPERWELD couplings make installation 
easy and economical. Non-metallic—made of cellulose 
fibre impregnated with coal tar pitch. Non-rigid. Does 
not chip, crack or break easily—has high crushing 
strength. Can be sawed to any length. No cement or 
joining compound needed. Wide range of sizes. 


For house-to-sewer connections, conductor pipe, 
downspouts, and tight-line drainage — ORANGEBURG 
comes with TAPERWELD joints. These permanent, water- 
tight joints prevent infiltration and entry of roots. 


For septic tank filter beds, farm and muckland drain- 
age, foundation drains—-ORANGEBURG comes perforated, 
fitted with snap couplings. 


BIG DEMAND FROM NATIONAL 
CONSUMER ADVERTISING 


Orangeburg Pipe is being consistently adver- 
tised ici such leading magazines as The Amer- 
ican Home, Better Homes and Gardens, Success- 
ful Farming and in many sectional publications 
including Rural New Yorker, New England 
Homestead, Prairie Farmer and others. Your 
customers know and want Orangeburg Pipe. Be 
prepared to supply their needs. Get the Facts 


About Orangeburg’s P.A.* Mail Coupon Today! 
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THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY (AL-8-44) | 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. | 
| 
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O.K., tell me more about Orangeburg’s P.A. (Pipe Appeal ) 
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VENEER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Hot Press Loaders 
Automatic Hot Press Unloaders 
Hot Press Feed Elevators 

Hot Press Off Bearing Elevators 
Hydraulic Elevating Tables 
Electric Elevating Tables 


Saw Mill Equipment 


“a Feed Break Down Eleva- 
ors 

Dry Kiln Car Lumber Stackers 
Kiln Car Lumber Unstackers 


Elevating Tables for 


Smooth End Trim Saws 

Sticker Machines - Regrade Chains 
Rip Saw - Band Resaws 

Cut Off Saws and Planers 

Electric Lumber Transfers 


We Specialize in Designing Saw Mill 
and Veneer Equipment 


What Are Your Problems? 


AMERICAN 


MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 
2119 Pacific Ave., Tacoma 2, Wash. 





















( weRE's wHar ) 
FOLKS NEED 


to repair walls, floors, 
furniture, woodwork or 
plaster. This plastic 
repair material comes 
in powder form... just 
mix with water and 


WiLL NOT SHRINK use. Will not shrink. 








STICKS AND STAYS pit 
ll 
—_—_——, 


Sticks and stays put. 








Your jobber con give immedicte 
delivery on Durhom's Rock-Hord 
Woter Putty. Pocked twelve 1-Ib. 
cons or four 4-Ib. cons to cose. 
Also evailable in 25, 50 and 
100-Ib drums for industrial users. 


DONALD DURHAM CO. 
Des Moines © lowe 





$$$ 


The PLASTIC Repair Material 


in POWDER Form 





RED CEDAR POSTS 


G T e & Arkansas Red Cedar 

Posts; Rounds, Splits, Bark On. Assorted 

Sizes, 2” Top to 7” Top, Lengths 612’ to 12’. 
Write for prices. 


U. S. CEDAR CORPORATION 
4903 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis 8, Missouri 
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PROTEXOL . 
102 Hartman Square, Kenilworth 8, N. J. 
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booklet tells a forestry story and con- 
tains a chart descriptive of the grow- 
ing condition of 153,000,000 acres of 
privately-owned industrial forest land. 
Copies of the booklet are available 
free to members of the forest indus- 
tries for distribution to their em- 
ployees, associates, and friends. 


Fire Protection Handbook 


A new fire protection handbook that 
graphically explains and _ illustrates 
the latest techniques in fighting fires 
with fast-action carbon dioxide is now 
available from Randolph Laboratories, 
Chicago. 

This handy booklet describes the 
physical characteristics of carbon 
dioxide gas, the proper arrangement 
and distribution of the fire extinguish- 
ers, and the organization of the plant 
fire-fighting system. 

Photographs also illustrate ap- 
proved methods of quickly extinguish- 
ing flammable liquid and other dan- 
gerous industrial-type fires. 


8508 


Five special kinds of Allis Chalmers 
Texrope V-belts, each designed for a 
specific type of protection, are re- 
viewed in a quick picture bulletin, just 
released by Allis Chalmers. The new 
type Allis Chalmers Magic-Grip 
Sheave and the four speed changirg 
methods used in Allis Chalmers 
sheaves are also described in the new 
bulletin. This bulletin will be fur- 
nished by checking number 8508. 


New Products 


Wick Feed Oilers 8502 


Bulletin No. 27-A issued by Trico 
Fuse Co. describes and illustrates a 
modernized line of wick feed oilers 
supplying visible, automatic lubrica- 
tion to solid, wick and waste packed 
bearings. Helpful hints on how to 


eliminate needless shutdowns for hand 
oiling—end bearing failures—splat- 
tering of oil, etc. are given. Oiler 
is 50 percent lighter in weight and 
has, according to the manufacturer, 
four times the capacity of ordinary 
oilers for the same space utilized. 
Available in one, two, and four ounce 


capacities. Check number 8502 for 
literature. 
Radial Saw 8509 


An envelope stuffer has been pub- 
lished by the American Saw Mill Ma- 
chinery Co., illustrating and describ- 
ing their woodworking machinery. 
Among the items covered is the Uni- 





Point Radial Saw for vertical, hori- 
zontal and compound miter cross-cut- 
ting, ripping, dadoing, shaping, 
routing and other production work. 
The blade always enters the work at 
one identical point, whatever the cross 
cut angle, insuring accuracy, saving 
time, labor and material. For further 
information check number 8509. 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill., and the desired 


information will be forwarded. 


8501 8502 

8505 8506 

8509 
aA aR oe epee ne ene ae een a eee 
I << 5 aoa Ciaran cota eran aera Sat 
I fee hy Nos td varanasi cuter its 


8503 
8507 


8504 
8508 
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“PERMANENT” and “WOOD” 
make a good selling combination 


Many a man in the Army and Navy will be bringing 
home favorable opinions of wood construction. For 
ieee cee our service men’ are seeing how well Wolmanized 
eee ee, Lumber* behaves in barracks, warehouses, loading 
jee platforms and the like, where conditions are con- 
ducive to decay and termite attack. 

When military demands ease, this vacuum- 
pressure treated wood will be made available for 
civilian construction. Treated at plants conven- 
iently located throughout the country, distribution 
eens will again be through regular trade channels. 
“— Oe For data on Wolmanized Lumber, write American 
Lumber & Treating Company, 1646 McCormick 
Building, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


*Registered trade marks 
































porary crossings on the Alaska Military d 
and treated hundreds of miles from the site: 
to be set up, the connector built bridges 
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Tree length Ponderosa Pine logs 
being skidded by Diesel powered 
tractor and arch to the “land- 
ing,” their first stop on their way 
to become comfortable homes, 
schools, churches in peacetime— 
ration boxes, ammunition boxes 
and hundreds of other military 
items in wartime. 


At the landing they will be cut 
to shorter lengths, loaded on 
cars and then transported to the 
Saw mill by our own railroad. 


Inset shows how logs are held 
in arch by inch thick choker 
cables, each of which has one 
end attached to drum on tractor. 





No. 12 in a series on modern lumber manufacturing. 
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J. NEILS LUMBER COMPANY 


I Klickitat, Washington Libby, Montana 
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Left to right: Alfred J. Stevenson, Morgan 
Park Lumber Co., Chicago; Clarence W. 
Simon, Columbia Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Chicago; A. W. Arneman, and C. M. Staple- 
ton, both of Lumbermen's Mutual Casualty 
Co., Chicago, at the recent 38th annual 
tournament of the Lumbermen's Golf Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. 





Special ceremonies marked presentation of the Army-Navy "E" award to the Andersen 
Corp. and its 500 employees at the Bayport, Minn., plant on June 29. The Andersen Corp., 
one of the nation's largest manufacturers of complete window units, was given the award 
for its ammunition chests. Left to right in the picture are Maj. E. E. Gialdini, command- 
ing officer of the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant, New Brighton, Minn., who presented the 
award; Virgil Richert, chairman of the shop committee, representing the employees; and 
Fred C. Andersen, president, who accepted the Army-Navy "E" flag on behalf of the 
Andersen Corp. Individual awards to the employees were made by Lt. Earl C. Swanson, 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Bunker Hill, Ind., who is on leave from his duties as vice president 
and production manager of the Andersen Corp. 





Woodworking Industries, Inc., a stock company sponsored and owned by Spears Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids Lumber Co., Inc., and Grand Rapids Sash & Door Co., all of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was awarded the Army-Navy "E" at ceremonies in the Civic Auditorium in 
Grand Rapids on July 21. Glen Hersman, general manager of Woodworking Industries, 
accepted the pennant on behalf of management, and four employees received "E" pins on 
behalf of more than 475 fellow workers. Left to right in picture are Robert F. Hooker, 
president Grand Rapids Lumber Co. and vice president Woodworking Industries, Inc.; 
Glen Hersman, secretary Grand Rapids Lumber Co. and general manager Woodworking 
Industries, Inc.; Arthur F. Lennart, treasurer and general manager Grand Rapids Sash & 
Door Co., and secretary-treasurer Woodworking Industries, Inc.; and LeRoy M. Spears, 
owner Spears Lumber Co. and president Woodworking Industries, Inc. 











First Lieut. Samuel A. Wells, shown above, 
who before entering military service was 
employed by the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich., is commanding officer 
of a single squadron with an AAF Compos- 
ite Station in England where hundreds of 
aerial gunnery students complete the last 
phase of their training before entering com- 
bat. Lt. Wells, who is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Wells, Menominee, and whose 
wife also lives in that city, has been in the 
above theater of operations eight months. 


——— 











Douglas fir derrick booms furnished by Patrick Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore., for Case Construction Co., San Pedro, Calif. The 130- 
foot log had a 28-inch top diameter and 45-inch butt; the two 
85-foot logs had 27-inch top diameter and 36-inch butt. Derrick 
lifting capacity 150,000 pounds. These logs were especially se- 
lected for straightness of grain, tensile strength, and suitability for 
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derrick purposes, and were loaded, as shown, on three flat cars, 
supported entirely by the two end cars. To prevent overhanging 
too far in going around curves, it was necessary to axe off about 
4 inches of the butt diameter, which accounts for the triangular 
light color there. The men in the picture are (left) C. C. Patrick, 
head of Patrick Lumber Co., and W. A. Brushoff, a Patrick official. 
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6 Warehouses for Orderly Distribution 


Los Angeles, Calif. St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Kan. 
Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. Garwood, N. J. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Doors ... Frames ... Mouldings 
Fast Courteous Service by Truck and Train ALSO Sash and Glass . . . Wallboard 
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Thurston -Flavelle 


Here is 
Limited Merchandise 
You Can Buy 
Port Moody, B. C. Canada pene 


; ING You have a market 
SESS Sone cnecrns right now for WOOD- 
eer : LIFE in gallons, quarts 

, and pints. Put it out 
0 PRIMING on the counter for 


sale. Every home 





owner and farmer, 


also contractors need 


Write for it for a hundred pur- 
Manufacturers of details on panies 
WOODLIFE 


for 


Red Cedar aan 
Lumber & Shingles | Protection Products Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for Years 
Research Laboratory and Plant KALAMAZOO, 


[PILOT ROCK PINE 


Soft-Textured Ponderosa from the John Day District of Eastern Oregon 
100% Kiln-Dried * “oe cose-sitcuistion tine ot 


Modern manufacturing 
equipment . . Planing mill. 








































Specializing in 
SELECTS and 
No. 2 COMMON 


B Pilot Rock Sales Agency 


_, 203 Radio €entral Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
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The third Army-Navy “E” award 
has been won by Nickey Bros., Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. The award adds a 
second white star to the pennant to 
be flown over the pioneer local ven- 
eer, flooring and lumber plant. 
Nickey Bros. is said to be the first 
woodworking plant in America to 
win three “E” awards. S. M. Nickey, 
Jr., is vice president and general 
manager of the firm. 


Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has won for 
the second time the Army-Navy pro- 
duction award for meritorious serv- 
ice on the production front and has 
added the White Star to its “E” 
flag. J. Park Vestal is president and 
treasurer of the company; Edward 
M. Vestal is vice president and sec- 
retary, and Emmet P. Vaughn is 
sales manager. 


























Spokane Pine 
Precision 
Frames 


are made of choice 
Idaho White Pine and 
Ponderosa Pine, care- 
fully seasoned for this 
All units 


precision 


special use. 
are ma- 
chined, fitting to- 
gether snugly, making 


weather-tight joints. 


K-D 
Frames 
and Trim 





A Corner in Our Frame Factory 


Put your large or small war orders for stock or special millwork up 
to us. Submit your details and specifications for quotations. Our 
For satis- 


plant is modern throughout, our organization skilled. 


faction on your needs, address your inquiries to 


ucense] TOXIC—PRESERVATION 





“ TAPPROVED | 

















NATL. DOOR MFRS. ASSN. 





SPOKANE PINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
LONG LAKE LUMBER COMPANY 
Spokane, Washington 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., 
manufacturer of industrial instru- 
ments for process measurement and 
control, has won its second renewal 
of the Army-Navy “E” award “for 
meritorious service on the produc- 
tion front.” 


Bradford-Kennedy Co., Omaha, 
Neb., retail and wholesale lumber 
dealer and manufacturer of wooden 
ammunition and export food boxes, 
has been awarded a white star for 
excellent production of war mate- 
rial, which will be added to its 
Army-Navy “E” flag. 


W. F. Leicester has been appointed 
president of the Casein Co. of Amer- 
ica, division of 
the Borden Co. 
Formerly vice- 
president, Mr. 
Leicester suc- 
ceeds William 
Callan, who con- 
tinues as a vice- 
president of the 
Borden Co. and a 
member of the 
directing board of 
the Casein Co. of 
America. 

Mr. Leicester 
has played a 
leading part in 
the development of the casein glue 
industry since its origin as a source 
of glue for wooden airplanes during 
World War I. He has been in charge 
of the glue division of the Casein Co. 
of America since 1923, and his inves- 
tigation of urea-resin glue use in 
Europe resulted in its manufacture in 
the United States by this division of 
the Borden Co. 


J. E. Mackie, western manager, 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, San Francisco, Calif., re- 
cently spent a 30-day business visit 
in the east. He attended the annual 
Building Officials of America Con- 
ference at Boston and spent some 
time at the Washington, D. C., head- 
quarters of his association. 


W. F. Leicester 


Donald L. Springer, who was as- 
sistant mill superintendent for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. in Long- 
view, Wash., when he entered the 
armed services late in 1940 as a lieu- 
tenant, has been promoted to a lieu- 
tenant coloneley, according to word 
received recently by friends. © 


J. Alex MeMillan, secretary of John 
C. Shepherd Lumber Corp., Charlotte, 
N. C., and secretary of Lumber River 
Pine Corp., Lumberton, N. C., has 
been appointed a member of the do- 
mestic distribution department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
it was announced July 22 by Eric 
Johnston, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


The Red River Lumber Co. 
Shreveport, La., had its entire plant 
facilities and three box cars, two of 
which were loaded with lumber, de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
at more than $75,000. Plant officials 
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3 BZ MILLING 
- ef IN TRANSIT 


We have a special milling-in- 
transit arrangement with all 
railroads passing through Bir- 
mingham. This permits us to 
stop off your carload of lumber, 
unload it and resaw, dress or 
run it to pattern, then reload 
and reship your lumber on the 
through freight rate. We do 
only highest type millwork. 


WOOD LUMBER CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OF PINE & HARDWOOD 
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American Home 
House Beautiful 
House & Garden 

Small Homes Guide 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Liberty 

Household 

Sunset 

*KIMSUL (trade-mark) means 

Kimberly-Clark Insulation 
A PRODUCT OF 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Established 1872 


BUILDING INSULATION DIVISION + NEENAH. WIS RESEARCH 
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A life may depend on) 
| a PURITAN cord—\\ 
$0, you get what 


they don’t need! ... 


If you can’t get all the Puritan cord you 
want (and who but our armed forces 
can), remember this: Sash cord is an 
essential weapon of war. It has hun- 
dreds of uses. It has been the means 
of saving lives. 

Capacity production, day and night per- 
mits us to serve you. Complete Puritan 
services will be re-established in the 
post-peace period. *Til then, let’s all do 
our best! 


PURITAN CORDAGE MILLS, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE . KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers of sash cord, clothes line, and 
braided and twisted cotton cords. 
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said approximately a half million 
feet of dressed longleaf and cypress 
lumber were destroyed in the blaze. 
Logs in the yard were saved. The 
company is owned by G. J. Moore, 
who is president, William Moore, 
and the estate of the late H. B. 
Moore. 


The plant of the Kelso Veneer Co., 
Kelso, Wash., was destroyed by fire 
on July 10, with a loss estimated by 
P. J. Landry, president, at $20,000. 


Harvey C. Fruehauf, president of 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has announced that at a regular meet- 
ing of the board of directors held re- 
cently, Robert S. Kirksey, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Pacific Coast 





operations, and F. Malcolm Reid, vice 
president in charge of engineering, 
were elected to the board of directors. 


Shelby Millwork & Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C., incorporated by Mary 
Hull Daniel, Dave C. Webb, and W. 
L. Angel, all of Shelby, to deal in 
building materials and supplies. 


Madera Lumber Co., Madera, 
Calif., has been purchased by C. S. 
Pierce Lumber Co., Fresno, Calif., it 
was announced July 20 by Frank F. 
Minard, president and general man- 
ager of the latter concern. The Ma- 
dera concern is being incorporated as 
the Madera Lumber & Hardware 
Co., with capital of $100,000, and 
will occupy the same quarters, con- 





“Is it as good as Kirby’s?” 


KIRB 


Yellow Pine 


KIRBY BUILDING 





NEWS ABOUT POST WAR 
BUILDING MATERIALS 





Your customers will want KIRBY lumber. KIRBY expects 
to furnish it to you. It is hoped also that not only will the 
not-too-distant future see a return to normalcy for the retail 
dealer, but that there will be a revival of that famous question, 


"A Wood for Every Purpose” 





“BEYOND QUESTION, 
HOWEVER, BUILDING 
MATERIALS ON THE 
WHOLE WILL BE VERY 
SIMILAR TO THOSE OF 
THE RECENT PAST...” 
(Quoted from Bulletin No. 
779 U. S. Department of 
Labor entitled “Post-War Ca- 
pacity and Characteristics of 
the Construction Industry”). 


Cheering information, this 
is, for those who may have 
harbored the fear that such 
excellent building materials 
as KIRBY lumber might be 
missing from the list of post- 
war items you hope to stock 
in your bins. 


LUMBER 
CORPORATION 


Southern Hardwoods 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








ducting a retail business in lumber, 
hardware, and building materials, in 
charge of Elmer N. Rau of the 
Fresno office of Pierce Lumber Co. 
Frank F. Minard will serve as pres- 
ident of the new corporation, with 
headquarters in Fresno, and will also 
be general manager and one of the 
directors. 


Tarboro Veneer Co., Tarboro, N. 
C., sold properties to Veneer Prod- 
ucts, Inc., whose principal office is lo- 
cated in Orlando, Fla., according to 
announcement made by W. A. 
Schwinge, co-owner of the Tarboro 
company. Mr. Schwinge will con- 
tinue in charge of operations for the 
new owners. 


Ganahl Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
had office and yard destroyed by 
fire, with damage estimated at $60,- 
000, covered by insurance. 

Jurgen Alberts of Filley, Neb., has 
purchased the Searle & Chapin Lum- 
ber Co. yard there and in future it 
will be known as the Alberts Lumber 
& Coal Co. 


The Schilling Lumber Co.’s plant, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., was destroyed 
by fire on July 7, with loss of 
$10,000. 


Savage Lumber Co., Streator, IIl., 
sold to Home Builders Co., Plain- 
field, Ill., recently incorporated by 
E. A. Benson, F. A. Mueller, and R. 
L. Proctor. 


Doyon-Rayne Lumber Co., Ro- 
chelle, Ill., has been purchased by 
Midwest Lumber Co. of Dubuque, 
Iowa, and will be known as the 
Rochelle Lumber Co. 


O. H. Keller Lumber Co., Wina- 
mac, Ind., which suffered loss by fire 
on May 12, has been purchased by 
the Wilkinson Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


The Meyer Lumber Co., Summer- 
field, Kan., recently purchased the 
Boyd Lumber Co. and the Rabe & 
Brawner Lumber Co., both of Axtell, 
Kan., and will consolidate them as 
the Meyer Lumber & Hardware Co. 


Forest Supply, Inc., Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., capitalized at $10,000, 
incorporated by Abbott Fox Lumber 
Co., also of Iron Mountain, to manu- 
facture and sell lumber and other 
forest products. 


Dunn Lumber Co., Hamburg, Ark., 
has been purchased by Clemons 
Bros. Lumber Co., of Fountain Hill, 
Ark., and it is now known as Ham- 
burg Lumber Co. 

Stratmann Lumber Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, Ill., incorporated by George A. 
Stratmann, Albert Stratmann, and 
George Birk. 


Honored on 90th Birthday 
Anniversary 
On Friday, July 21, the Buffalo 


Lumber Exchange had an unusual 
event in its history. Louis A. 


Fischer, president of Dohn-Fischer 
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er, & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., celebrated his owned by W. E. Lamm and R. G. Reports for Duty 
an 90th birthday anniversary, and the Watt. Mr. Lamm also owns the R. V. (Bud) Ratcliff, of Osgood- 
the Exchange at its regular luncheon Lamm Lumber Co., operating a large Corson-Ratcliff Co., Chicago, has ac- 
Co. served an illuminated birthday cake sawmill at Modoc Point, Ore., and is cepted a commission of lieutenant 
as - in honor of the event. The secretary interested in the Ochoco Lumber Co., (j.g.) in the Navy and on Aug. 1 re- 
‘ith of the Exchange felicitated Mr. Prineville, Ore, ported for indoctrination at Camp 
so Fischer as follows: Mr. Watt, who is also manager of MacDonough, N. Y. 
the O. J. Veling, who is secretary of the Ochoco Lumber Co., has opened R. V. Ratcliff is the son of the late 
Dohn-Fischer & Co., spoke with ref- offices at Anderson, Calif., where the A. O. Ratcliff, who with George B. 
N. erence to his relationship to the hon- Deschutes company has purchased Osgood, and Robert S. Corson (both 
od- ored guest, and Mr. Fischer then 130 acres of land which will be used also deceased) founded the Osgood- 
lo- replied in a very happy vein. by the company in its operations. Corson-Ratcliff Co. thirty-five years 
to A large body of timber in the Oak ago. Since Bud Ratcliff, who has 
A. atedines Run and Whitmore sections has also been associated with the company for 
oro Lucky "24 been acquired and plans have been eleven years, is the last surviving 
on- It would appear that “24” has made for a long-time operation. active officer and director of the com- 
the charm as a date and a number for 
Carl H. Bell, erstwhile vice president 
Mo. and sales mana- 
be ger of the Cun- 
50.- ningham —. 
ery Co., Shreve- 
has port, mn sawmill SIVE TESTS 9355 COTTON 
manufacturers 
it and one of the (ia) 41k Redbank PERIOR INSULATION... 
a largest mill sup- FOR SU 
ply companies in 
the Ark-La-Tex 
ant, area. 
yed April 24 saw 
of Carl Bell sworn into the U. S. Navy 
service in Shreveport—May 24 he was 
Il., through Boot Camp and left San 
1in- Diego (“Dago” as he termed it)—and 
by June 24 he received his Petty Officer 
R. rating. In writing to AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Carl neglected to 
mention what transpired on July 24, 
Ro- but he did have it figured out that, 
by at that rate, he could be a Rear Ad- 
jue, miral in eight months “if we don’t 
the run out of war.” 
The picture reproduced here, taken 
na- in Boot Camp, belies the expressed FLAME-PROOF Will not burn, al- 
fire slogan: “Beat up Bell at Boot!” which though fibres char and blacken 
r. a oa when subjected to flame—proof 
by Carl explains as a “serial in two torn that Lo-"K” specially-treated cot- 
lis, parts—to be continued until the end,” Wieccual aod uaectsane or 
indicating that Boot training under- pervision to lo a Hiaweanch 
gone by Navy personnel is really temperature of 1800° F. Conduct these simple tests yourself... prove 
aed omaieee se hap hat ol MOISTURE-RESISTANT Water, set. that Lo-‘*K” Cotton Insulation is flame-proof 
8 ‘ites. ouldn't take a million tles like mercury when poured into . show how it resists moisture. Convincingly 
‘ell depression dollars for the experience, “"K” Conon inssietion sample. The demonstrate these outstanding features to your 
: and the satisfaction. natural coating of cottonfibrespre- customers and sell Lo-‘‘K” through actual tests. 
oy Now stationed at the Naval Supply panty om ty ene And remember—Lo-‘‘K’”’ Cotton Insulation is 
7 ‘ae wee a ae ee boven: low in thermal conductivity (“k” value) —lower 
000, (so says Bell), Carl “goes aboard” Lok” than any other insulating material. 
ber at 08:00 (8:00 a.m. to landlubbers) These Values Se Lo“K Lo-"‘K”’ customers are always satisfied custom- 
nu- and “comes ashore” at 16:30 (4:30 eg Na meme ena 5 ers. Architects, builders, and contractors specify 
cher p.m.)—Sundays off—and is “sorry for is only 0.24. Lo-‘‘K”’ because it increases home comfort... 
you poor civilians.” a ae ile lowers labor costs... provides real insulation 
rk, Pame-seoet...will sine | efficiency. shied 
ons — - 1800° F. nformative advertising 
ill, Building New Sawnill Easy wohaaie. a ah gee par 
am- Preliminary work has begun on labor costs on installation vou botential Look 
° time. 
wai iumber mill at Anderson, Calif.’ by _] Eeyincogtandjass inde 
L the Deschutes Lumber Co., Mowich, fuel savings alone. 
; = “ a Resistant to moisture, rot, 
and Ore. First construction is to be the and mildew. = 
erection of a mill, powerhouse, and Vermin-resistant and sani- 
shop bulhiinee, Saul auaadaie eee tary... will sot Cause skin A PRODUCT OF (OcKPORT COTTON BA “BATTING co. 
ers were seeking priorities to build Clean and white. Walls and 
150 to 200 new residential buildings pe Ag be free from Lo."K) COTTON INSULATION DIVISION 
to house employees of the mill. Sev- Fluffy—createsmoreaircells 
falo eral lumber by-products firms were serinwaiftion Wilmot | LentPer Cp esi iac sample tad comple tforme 
coal — re nana sig —. Rap esiongeis ene ee rg Lo-“K” Cotton Insulation— 
; ment of plants near the Deschutes BT My 5 anes 0508s so ess eankaerens ted 
an mill. epee... CRE eee 
The Deschutes Lumber Co. is 2p SS ZONE........ STATE. ¢3.532: 
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PAUL B. BERRY 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 


if you can furnish any of the follow- 

ing (or anything else) write or wire me. 

10 cars crating what have you 3/8” or 
thicker 

10 ears 4/4” for core stock 

10 cars 5/4” for furniture frames 

10 cars 4/4” clear soft wood 30” or 
longer 


cars 5/4”, 6/4” Hd. Maple, Birch, 
Beech, etc. 


on 


cars 5/8” or 3/4” for drawer sides 
3 cars 10 &/or 12/4” for furn, frames 
to 5 cars each 4-5-6-8/4" Walnut & 
Cherry; prefer upper grades. 
Can use KD, AD, Skin dry Rgh. 

or Surfaced. 


eo ou 

















Ponderosa Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


WUICHET LUMBER CO. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 


714 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago 4 




















pany, it has been deemed advisable 
to suspend operations for the dura- 
tion, primarily because the company 
has always operated as a personal 
service organization. The Osgood- 
Corson-Ratcliff Co. is a member of the 
Thirty-Year Club of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and it 
is their intention to retain that mem- 
bership even though activities are sus- 
pended. 

Upon his return from the service, 
it is Mr. Ratcliff’s intention to again 
assume an active role within the lum- 
ber industry. 


Succeeds Father as President 


Elias C. Atkins succeeds his father, 
the late Henry C. Atkins, as president 
of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufac- 
turers of Indianapolis, Ind. The new 
president joined the company in 1915, 
working in many of the factory de- 
partments to learn the technic of the 
business. He became vice president 
in 1924, superintendent in 1931, and 
first vice president in 1936, and is a 
member of the Atkins Pioneer Club. 
He served as a first lieutenant in field 
artillery in World War I. 

Another son of the late president, 
Keyes W. Atkins, vice president and 
general sales manager, was elected 
first vice president in charge of sales. 









MOO AA ALA” 


ALL TYPES—ALL GRADES 
Western Pines & West Codst Lumber 


Large and Long Timbers - Fir Piling up to 150 ft. B 
CAR and CARGO -WHOLESALE ONLY 


Producers of Lumber & Piling for 29 Years 


PATRICK LUMBER CO. 


Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon 
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He entered the company in 1917, 
worked his way through the factory 
in various jobs, served as sales mana- 
ger of the crosscut saw division, and 
was elected a vice president in 1924, 
From 1926 to 1929 he was manager of 
the company’s branch in Memphis, 
Tenn. On returning to the main plant, 
he was made manager of the mill and 
industrial sales division, and in 1936 
was made general sales manager. He, 
too, is a member of the Atkins 
Pioneer Club. 

Donald H. Potter, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, was elected 
to the board of directors to fill the 
vacancy left by the late president. 


Appointed Midwest 
Sales Manager 


Simeon W. Strauss of Arvey Corp.’s 
Chicago plant, the former merchan- 
dising manager 
of the R-V-Lite 
division, is now 
Arvey’s midwest 
sales manager. 
He has been 
placed in charge 
of sales promo- 
tion for all prod- 
ucts manufac- 
tured in the Chi- 
cago plant. These 
include _point-of- 
purchase adver- 
tising displays, 
Lamcote, R-V-Lite and R-V-Tex flex- 
ible window material, and the special 
products division. 

Paul Godell remains as_ general 
sales manager, in charge of national 
sales of the products manufactured 
in all of the Arvey plants. 


Simeon W. Strauss 


Joins AFPI Staff 


Harold Olson, newly appointed 
western manager for the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., will 
open a western office for that organi- 
zation in the Yeon Building, Portland. 
His territory will include eleven west- 
ern States. 

Mr. Olson has been an active news- 
paperman for more than 20 years. For 
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California SUGAR PINE. 


California Sierras High Elevation “Quality” 


Timber 
Selects, Shop Lumber, Mite yer comms 
@, Pattern Lumber, Mouldings, a 
2 Common Boards, Dimension ® Box Factory 


Members Western Pine Ass'n 


| | Quincy Lumber Company, Inc. gvirc,,,. 


Mills at Sales Office 
Quincy, California Quincy, California 
Sloat, California oO. C. Morris, Sales Mgr. 
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ENTERPRISE size | “rain 










SPRING ( 
SAW MILL MACHINERY “ Be. MACHINE C 
a STEEL RACK 
NOT DOWN TO A PRICE, ~ AND, PINION 


but built to tried and proven 
principles of design and con- 
struction for profitable opera- 
tion. 


ENTERPRISE meets the require- 
ments for accuracy and speed of opera- 
tion with low maintenance cost. Give us 
details of your requirements for our rec- 
ommendations and prices. 


The ENTERPRISE COMPANY, 328 Main St., Columbiana, Ohio 


IMPROVED GIAND 
FEED! 


















































TWIN HARBORS LUMBER COMPANY 


Aberdeen, Washington 


Manufacturers and Distributors of all 


WEST COAST WOODS AND SHINGLES 











SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF DISTRIBUTORS OF SPECIES 
* 
recommen | BEVIN PINE | rnc me 
McCloud, Calif. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. (PINUS PONDEROSA) 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
ie ae _— ae Se SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
"Member of the Western Pine Associa- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA (PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 
a ee ee DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
OE ,.. NEW YORK CHICAGO ” — mame det iy 
1604 Graybar Bldg. 1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg. 1030 Monadnoc g- 
Fae Weoderosh Mohawk 4-9117 Telephone Central 9182 Exbrook 7041 
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seven years he was managing editor 
of the Aberdeen World and more re- 
cently was associated with the North- 
west Farm News in Bellingham. An- 
other newspaperman, Chapin Collins, 
who is publisher of the Montesano 
Vidette, is on the Washington, D. C., 





1 "THE COMMERCIAL 
GET IT! TIMBERS of MEXICO" 


Concise new Booklet listing and describing 60 
species Mexico's commercial timbers. Compares 
them with U. S. species. Describes appearance, 


texture, color, utility, size, weight, pronunciation. 
Practical, authentic. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
$! per copy. 

ARNOLD JOERNS 
Dept. A, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


staff of American Forest Products 
Industries. 

Mr. Olson succeeds Chapin Foster 
of Chehalis, who resigned recently to 
become associated with the Washing- 
ton State Historical Society. 


Reopens Washington Office 


Lt. Marvin Johnston, after two 
years of active duty in the U. S. 
Navy, has, at his request, been placed 
on the inactive list, allowing him to 
resume his duties with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. and effective Aug. 1, the 
Washington office will be re-opened at 
5011 Jamestown Rd., N.W., Washing- 
ton 16, D. C. 





It’s Not 





Too Early For Post-War Plans 








Bring Your Present Kilns 
Up-To-Date By Converting To 
Moore Cross-Circulation System 


Forward - looking lumber 
manufacturers are preparing 


control, the Moore Cross-Cir- 
culation System has proven 





to meet increased post-war 
competition by converting 
their present old-type kilns — 
either end or cross-piling de- 
sign—to Moore Cross-Circula- 
tion System. 


Existing kiln buildings and 
metal equipment are utilized 
to reduce cost of conversion. 


With all drying elements, 
including roof ventilation, 
under positive automatic 


an outstanding success sea- 
soning all species of lumber 
and veneer. 


Let us show how this mod- 
ern drying system can pay for 
itself at your plant. Write 
today. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 
JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


MOORE JiRY KILNS 


PrOss-CIRCULATION 
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Marks 25th Anniversary 


The Suburban Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, observed the 25th anniver- 
sary of its entrance into the retail 
lumber business during July, and took 
occasion to express by letter its grati- 
tude and appreciation for the co- 
operation given it. H. Carl Haag is 
president and general manager of the 
company. 


Opens San Francisco Service 
and Sales Office 


To meet the increasing demand 
among architects and engineers for 
timber technical services on war and 
private projects, the Timber Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc., Washington, D. C., has 
announced the opening of a San Fran- 
cisco service and sales office. 

Alden K. Smith has been appointed 
service and sales manager for the 
Pacific Coast States. Mr. Smith, a na- 
tiye Californian, was employed in the 
headquarters office of the company 
until two years ago, when he was 
transferred to Portland to open a 
branch office in the Northwest. His 
new location in San Francisco will 
enable him to meet more promptly the 
technical needs of lumber users. In 
addition to servicing wartime needs 
of architects and engineers, Mr. Smith 
will also be able to aid them in post: 
war building programs. 

A complete line of “Teco” connec: 
tors and grooving tools will be ware- 
housed for immediate shipment in San 
Francisco. The company also carries 
warehouse stocks in Portland. 

A product development shop and a 
wood chemistry laboratory have re- 
cently been opened by the company 
in Washington for the purpose of 
serving public and private agencies 
in better wood utilization and for the 
development of wood products gen- 
erally. Outstanding among the new 
equipment of the shop-lab is a 200,000 
pound hydraulic testing machine. 


Host to "Peddlers" 


Lieber’s Annual Peddlers Party, 
omitted in 1943, was resumed this 
year with the traditional golf match 
and dinner. The Peddlers Party, one 
of the most unique gatherings in the 
lumber and building materials indus- 
try, was instituted in 1936 by Otto 
Lieber, Jr., president of the Lieber 
Lumber & Millwork Co., Neenah, Wis. 
To it are invited all the material and 
service salesmen with whom the 
Lieber organization does business. The 
company plays host to the peddlers as 
a friendly gesture of appreciation. 
The party, somewhat smaller this 
year than in prewar years, included 
G. A. Mundinger, Weyerhaeuser; Les 
A. Buchman, Universal Atlas Cement 
Co.; O. D. Smith, Long Bell Lumber 
Co.; Don Anderson, National Gypsum 
Co.; “Duff” Longton, Celotex; T. 
Bergland, Universal Atlas Cement 
Co.; Frank Raschke, Milcor Steel; 
George Schneider, Milcor Steel; Sig 
Stavrum, Wisconsin Transfer Yards; 
Bill Ellmaker, National Mfg. Co.; Len 
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Make Your POSTWAR PLANNING 


Pay You DIVIDENDS TODAY 
SELL 


CREO-DIPT 
SHINGLE STAINS 


for wood shingle roofs and side walls 
s 


CREO-DIPT 
DOUBLE STRENGTH WHITE 
for wood shingles, brick, stone, stucco 
Available Now For Prompt Shipment — Write For Full Particulars 





CREO-DIPT CO., INC * NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 








\VE FOUND A CIRCULAR SAWMILL / 
THAT CUTS ACCURATE LUMBER: 





Yes, Corley circular sawmills have an enviable 
reputation among sawmill operators and concen- 
tration yard men for the accuracy of lumber 
produced. 


This distinction is based on the FACT that 
Corley-cut lumber is cut true —no “rainbows,” 
no “thick and thins.” It goes through the planer 
smooth and easy .. . it 























is profitable to handle! 
., ||CORLEY MILLS 
Look up the sawmill cor 
operators in your area 
using Corley equipment. Cecunale Lumber! 
You will share our pride 
in their product. Dn cpmperemcenstis % 
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NASA 
GGG QW OK 
Manufacturers: Circular Sawmills, Edgers, Trimmers, and Accessory Equipment N 
\. Branches: . Little Rock, Ark. ¢ Natchez, Miss. * Portland, Ore. « ttle, Wash. § 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
OF QUALITY WOODWORK 


COLONIAL ENTRANCES 
SECTIONAL KITCHEN CABINETS 
CORNER CHINA CABINETS 
EXTERIOR and INTERIOR DOORS 
STORM SASH 

VENTILATING LOUVRES 

SLAT BLINDS and PANEL SHUTTERS 
BASEMENT WINDOW UNITS 
FIREPLACE MANTELS 

CHINA CLOSET SASH 
CUPBOARD DOORS 

LOC-JOINT DRAWER CASES 
IRONING BOARD CABINETS 
SHOOK DRAWERS 


Literature on request 


GREGG & SON 


Nashua, New Hampshire 














If you can't obtain permission 
to purchase HOLT HARD- 
WOOD CO. products un- 
der CONSERVATION 
Order M-364 


BUY WAR 
BONDS 








and 


3 
i 
3 






Members 
Maple Flooring Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn., 
National Hardwood 
br. Assn. and 
Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manu- 
facturers' Assn. 


HOLT HARDWOOD CO. 


OCONTO, WISCONSIN 
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Fly Screen Cloth 


“KEYSTONE BRAND” 


Limitation order L-303 recently issued by 
W.P.B. greatly restricts our distribution 
and the sizes and meshes of cloth we can 
weave. 


We will do our very best to supply our 
customers. Full information will be cheer- 
fully given to your inquiries. 


Allow us to quote 
Phone 631 


THE 


Seneca Wire & Mfg Co. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 




















WI. SMITH WUMBER C0. 


VV FINE ae ARDWC B1@)}8).) 
v Alabama 


SUGAR & WESTERN 
* PINE ets 
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SUGAR Mian bain 
Pi NE 2 


Shop 
California Ponderosa Pine 
Mouldings and Cut Stock 








Low Cost 
Toxic-Water Repellent 
Preservatives 


Chlorinated Phenol Toxic Base. 

Positive protection against Rot, Fungi, Termites, 
Excess Moisture, etc. 

Formulations to meet all official specifications. 
A profitable retail item for Lumber Yards. 


Write for technical data, tests, samples, etc 


CRE-0-TOX CHEMICAL PRODUCTS Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Wright, Boehm-Madison; C. L. Mc- 
Fadin, Flintkote; Paul King, Insulite; 
Claude Gagnon, Gagnon Clay Prod- 
ucts; Ed Gavin, American Lumber- 
man; Emmett Wood, Aksel Jorgenson 
and Otto Lieber, Lieber Lumber & 
Millwork Co. 

Low gross was won by Paul King, 
followed in order by G. A. Mundinger 
and Claude Gagnon. Low net was in 
the same order. Frank Raschke won 
the award for being closest to the pin 
on two tee shots. 

Following the golf match, which es- 
tablished the ruggedness of the out- 
fit, since most of the holes were 
played in the rain, the party assem- 
bled at a nearby restaurant for an 
excellent dinner, followed by cards. 
A number of those present have been 
at all eight of the parties. 


Accepts New Responsibilities 


N. D. Sappenfield has resigned his 
position in charge of the hardwood 
department as sales manager for the 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, effective July 31, to 
become manager of the Montgom- 
ery, Ala., office of the Germain Lum- 
ber Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., on Aug. 1. 
In his new connection, Mr. Sappen- 
field will have control of the sales 
and output of several southern hard- 
wood mills that are under exclusive 
contract, as well as a large produc- 
tion of other mills that have for 
many years looked to the Montgom- 
ery office as an outlet for their lum- 
ber. 


Purchase New Jersey Plant 


The Mastic Asphalt Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., manufacturers of insu- 
lated siding, whose products are 
known to the trade as “Inselbric” and 
“Inselstone,” have purchased the plant 
of the Cooper Roofing Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., according to an an- 
nouncement made today by Lee H. 
Mattes, president of the organiza- 
tion. 

“The acquisition of the plant at 
Elizabeth is a major step in our 
postwar planning,” explained Mr. 
Mattes. “Manufacture of our siding 
at the new plant will not affect op- 
erations at South Bend, but will in- 
crease our total production by ap- 
proximately 60 percent and enable 
us to give overnight trucking serv- 
ice to our entire eastern trade. Jones 
& Brown, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., are 
national distributors of “Inselbric” 
and “Inselstone.” 


Appointed Manager of 
Branch Warehouse 


William H. Hunt has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Detroit 
branch warehouse of United States 
Plywood Corp., with _ executive 
offices in New York City, succeeding 
the late J. C. Dorman. In July, 1935 
“Bill” Hunt entered the employ of 
Algoma Plywood Veneer Co., now a 
U. S. Plywood subsidiary, and after 


two years in the Algoma factory, 
went to Chicago as a salesman. In 
November, 1938, he was brought to 
New York headquarters as assistant 
to Clay Wilcox, vice president, and 
two years later was appointed 
branch manager of the Cleveland 
office. Because of his factory experi- 
ence which could help expedite war 
production, Mr. Hunt was assigned 
back to the Algoma plant in June 
1942, as assistant general manager 
and sales manager. 


Promoted to Branch Manager 


The promotion of Walter P. Kon- 
rad from the Phosphate sales de- 
partment of Monsanto Chemical Co. 
in St. Louis to branch manager of 
the Phosphate division sales depart- 
ment in Chicago has been announced 
by Robert S. Weatherly, general 
manager of sales of the Phosphate 
division. Mr. Konrad took over his 
new duties on Aug. 1. 


Appointed Louisiana Lumber 
Adviser 


K. G. McConnell has been ap- 
pointed lumber adviser in Louisiana, 
with headquarters at Alexandria, ac- 
cording to announcement of the 
Lumber and Lumber Products Divi- 
sion of the WPB. A graduate of the 
forestry -schocl at Biltmore, N. C., 
Mr. McConnell was director of the 
division of forestry in Kentucky 
from 1934 to 1944. He also was 
manager of the Paducah, Ky., area 
for the Joyce-Watkins Co. and for- 
ester in West Africa for the Mengel 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Merger Plan Approved 


Stockholders of The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., have 
approved a merger of three sub- 
sidiary companies with the parent 
company. The subsidiaries to be 
merged with the lumber company, 
effective July 31 are The Longview 
Co., city real estate development, 
Longview, Wash.; Long-Bell Farm 
Land Corp., engaged in_ selling 
southern cutover lands; and Stand- 
ard Logging Co., logging operations 
adjacent to Longview, Wash., plant. 
The three subsidiaries named are 
and have been for many years 
wholly owned subsidiaries of the 
lumber company and the merger is 
primarily for the purpose of greater 
efficiency and economy in manage- 
ment. 


Changes in Forestry Station 
Directors 


Elwood L. Demmon, since 1928 di- 
rector of the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station at New Orleans, La., has 
been named director of the Lake 
States Experiment Station at St. Paul, 
Minn., the Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, announced 
July 18. He succeeds Dr. Raphael 
Zon, director of the Lake States Sta- 
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BILES-COLEMAN LU 


OMAK-KWALITY 


Window, Door District Sales 


and Cellar Representatives 
FRAMES No. #4 Welwyn” Road 
Trim, Mouldings, Casing, Mr. H. M. Tri 


. M. Tripp 
Base, Finish Lumber, Furni- FP. O. Box No. 85 


+ alti Mr. Arthur M. Johnson 
ture Specialties, Etc. 443 West 13rd Se. 
iaees ity, 0. 
Member Western Pine Asan. : 


MBER CO., Inc. 


























OMAK, 
WASH. 








The B & T Metals Company 


Columbus 16, Ohio 





WOOD TANKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES! 






More than ever before wood tanks 
are the answer to farmers’ water 
storage problems and provide im- 
plement dealers with an avail- 
able product that will sell. Breyer 
Bros., Whiting & Co., have been 
engaged in the manufacture of 
wood tanks for over 40 years. Use 
of the best materials and fine 
workmanship have gained them 
an enviable reputation with the 
trade. Now is the time to stock 
wood tanks ... with shortages in 
other lines, you'll find it pays. 


4t® 8, 


“Vay Brever Bros Whirinc « Co 


WISCONSIN 


WAUPUN, 


a 








MEDFORD CORPORATION 
MEDFORD, OREGON 


Manufacturers 








of Kiln Dried 
Douglas Fir 
White Fir 


Members Western Pine Assn., West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. and West Coast Bureau of Lumber Grades and Inspection. 
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The MANAGERIAL FILE 


A desk-side efficiency unit 
for the busy executive de- 
manding privacy, security, 
convenience. 2 locks. 2!/2” 
rubber castors. Ball-bear- 
ing rollers on drawer. 
High quality. Order today. 


Northwest Metal Prods. Co. 
1337 E. Mason Street 
Green Bay, Wis. 


ENGLES WORTH [255 | 
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WEST COAST FOREST PRODUCTS 








Manufacturers 


PINE & POPLAR BEX 


LUMBER 


Members 
S. P. 1. B. 


q LA GRANGE, GA. 











wr 2's inserted tooth 


Change Your Saws to Simonds 


Cut more lumber at less 
etpense, and no saw trouble. Saw returned 2nd day as 


SAVE on 2', 


a new one, at about '; 


the cost of new 


edger sawn, alse on solid and trimmer saws 


J. H, MINER SAW MFG. CO., Meridian. Miss. 








WHITE PINE {{2""-...- 


Al California White 
so and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard Wert coset proaucts 
William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office--41 East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Gillies Bros. & Co. Ltd. 


BRAESIDE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


pensine WHITE PINE <ircse 


Genuine STROBUS) 


Air-Seasoned e Water-Cured 


For 102 years, 1842-1944. Capacity 30 million ft. annually 
Members N. W .L. D. Assn. 
DRY STOCK--ROUGH or DRESSED. Prompt Shipment 


J JAMES W. SEWALL N 


Consulting Forester 


JAMES W SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine 
stablished 1910 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
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tion since 1923, who retires from ac- 
tive duty next month after 43 years 
of continuous work with the Forest 
Service. 

Mr. Demmon is a senior member of 
the Society of American Foresters, a 
Fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a 
past president of the New Orleans 
Academy of Sciences, and a member 
of many other scientific organizations. 
He is the author of numerous scien- 
tific articles on various phases of for- 
estry and rubber culture. 

The new director of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, Charles 
A. Connaughton, has been director of 
the Rocky Mountain Station at Fort 
Collins, Colo., since June 1938. 


. . Obituaries 


Announcement of the death of DON 
DARDIS, head of the Dardis Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Burlington, Wis., on Aug. 1 
reached the American Lumberman office 
just as this issue was going to press. 
Obituary will appear in Aug. 19 issue. 





Editor. 

EDGAR HIEL BRISTOL, 73, presi- 
dent of The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass., and one of its founders, died 


unexpectedly of a heart attack on July 
24 at his summer home at Falmouth 
Heights, Mass. Mr. Bristol became asso- 


ciated as a tool-maker and_ subse- 
quently production manager with the 
instrument company of which his 


father was president. With his brother, 
Bennet B. Bristol, he withdrew in 1908 
to organize the Industrial Instrument 
Co. which, on Jan. 1, 1914, became The 
Foxboro Co. Mr. Bristol maintained an 
active participation in the company’s 
affairs, serving as its president 
throughout its’ history. More’ than 
forty patents were recorded to his 
credit, some of them so basic in char- 
acter as to establish new principles of 
instrument design and operation. He is 
survived by his widow, a son, four 
daughters, and sixteen grandchildren. 


ORIN E. “DOC” BURNS, 64, founder 
and former president and general man- 
ager of the Northeast Lumber Co., now 
liquidated, Huntington, W. Va., died 
July 15 in a hospital in that city; he 
had been in failing health for about 
ten years, but his condition did not 
become serious until about six weeks 
ago. Surviving are his widow, three 
daughters, five sons, and two sisters. 





WILLIAM ARMITAGE CARLISLE, 
54, retired mill owner of Seattle, Wash., 


died July 22, following an illness of 
several months. In 1914 father and 


son organized the Carlisle Lumber Co. 
in Carlisle, and two years later built 
another mill in Onalaska. This busi- 
ness, of which Mr. Carlisle was presi- 
dent and general manager for thirty 
years, was liquidated and the mill dis- 
mantled several years ago. In 1940 he 
formed the Carlisle Co., manufacturers 
of charcoal for gas masks and other 
war uses, but sold the company to the 
government in 1943. Mr. Carlisle was 
a member of various organizations. He 
is survived by his widow, a son, Wil- 
liam A. Carlisle Jr., a brother, and four 
sisters. 


WILLIAM S. DOBSON, 39, retired 
lumberman of Winchester, Miss., died 
of pneumonia in a hospital at Phoenix, 
Ariz., on May 28. Survivors include his 
widow, two stepchildren, his parents, 


a sister, and two brothers, one of whom 
is Tom T. Dobson of Winchester. 


CHARLES DONOVAN, 64, a director 
of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills 
and superintendent of the Clallam 
County operations, died July il, from 
a heart attack. Funeral services were 
held at Port Angeles, Wash. 


W. L. ENLOW, 50, lumber business 
operator of Nettleton, Miss., died July 
27, after a long illness. He leaves his 


widow, two daughters, and two sons, 


JOHN PAUL FRAZEE, retired lum- 
ber and coal dealer at Rushville, Ind., 
died recently at his home there, after 
a long illness. He was active in civie 
affairs and is survived by his widow, 
two daughters and a sister. 


WILLIAM H. GAMBLE, part owner 
of Gamble & Douglas, Burbank, Calif. 
died at a hospital in Los Angeles, July 
6, from a heart attack, following an 
operation a few days previous. Mr. 
Gamble previously had been superin- 
tendent for 20 years for the Graves 
Sash Door & Mill Co. at Los Angeles, 





GEORGE A. GRIFFITH, 54, ex-lum- 
berman and cattle rancher, died July 25 
in a Houston hospital, following a 
short illness. Mr. Griffith was, until 
six years ago, president of the National 
Tie & Lumber Co., founded by his fa- 
ther, with sawmills in Shreveport and 
Monroe, La., and in Houston. Follow- 
ing his sale of the business, in 1928, 
he devoted most of his time to his 
Bar Z ranch. He was a veteran of 
World War I, where he had served as 
captain in the motor transport corps, 
and saw service for one year overseas. 
He was a member of various organiza- 
tions. Survivors include his widow 
and a daughter. 


LORENZO R. HESTON, 51, a partner 
in Heston & Anderson, manufacturers 
of woodworking machines, Fairfield, 
Iowa, died suddenly in a hospital in 
Iowa City on June 6, of a heart attack 
which followed a minor operation sev- 
eral days previous. Survivors include 
his widow and three children. 


MRS. EDWARD BYRON HIRST, (nee 
Mary Anne Sheppard) only child of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., 
died June 14 in a hospital in Denver, 


Colo., following six months’ illness of 
a heart ailment. Mrs. Hirst was the 
wife of a prominent -attorney of 


Cheyenne, Wyo., where they maintained 
their home. Besides her widower, she 
is survived by two small daughters and 
an infant son, and her parents. Her 
father, C. C. Sheppard, is president and 
general manager of the Louisiana Cen- 
tral Lumber Co., Clarks, La. 


IRVING JAMES, 49, proprietor of the 
James Lumber Co., Dora, Ala., died in 
a hospital in Sumiton, Ala., on July 16, 
after a long illness. Survivors include 
the widow and a son. 


LARSON, 64, vice president 
Mississippi Valley Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association, 
died in a hospital in St. Paul, Minn., 
on July 13, after a short illness. He 
had been engaged in the lumber busl- 
ness fifty years, eleven of which were 
with the Pacific Mutual Door Co. He 
was a member of the International 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. His 
widow, a daughter, and a son survive. 


LEE T. 
of the 


FRED O. LEEVER, 77, head of Lee- 
ver & Leever, with headquarters and 
purchasing department in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., died at his winter home in Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., May 6. As a youth, 
Mr. Leever had studied for the Luth- 
eran ministry and had cruised timber 
in northern Michigan. For over fifty 
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years he was engaged in manufactur- 
ing and retailing lumber and owned 
yards in Jackson, Brighton, Ann Arbor, 
and Ypsilanti, Mich. Surviving are a 
daughter and four sons, Adrian J., Fred 
Jr., Ray F., and Comdr. Lawrence Lee- 
ver, U. S. N., who commanded a bat- 
talion landing in France 150 minutes 
after H hour on Invasion day. Funeral 
services were in Ann Arbor. The busi- 
ness is being continued by the sons— 
Adrian, Fred, and Ray. 








LIEUT. J. R. LOCKETT, who had 
worked with his father, the late C. E. 
Lockett, in the Lockett Lumber Co., 
Grenada, Miss., was killed in a plane 
crash near Chattanooga July 14. Lieut. 
Lockett joined the ferry command in 
December, 1943, and had made trips to 
China, India, and Africa. At the time 
of the crash he was stationed at Fort 
Knox, Ky. Survivors include his widow 
and a two-year-old son, his mother, 
two sisters, and four brothers. 


GEORGE MICHAEL McCARTHY, 72, 
organizer and president of the DeGraff 
Lumber Co., DeGraff, Minn., died June 
25 from internal injuries received when 
he was struck down by an automobile 
as he crossed a street in DeGraff. Mr. 
McCarthy is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, and two sons, one of whom, 
John M. McCarthy, is secretary-treas- 
urer of the DeGraff Lumber Co. 


HARRY MILLER McCREARY, an 
executive of the Foley Lumber Indus- 
tries of Jacksonviile, Fla., died June 16 
in a hospital in that city, after a long 
illness. He was a veteran of the Mex- 
ican War and World War I and a mem- 
ber of various organizations. His 
widow, a daughter, two brothers, and 
a sister survive. 


PETER McDONALD, 63, 
Keystone Lumber Co., 


president of 
Philadelphia, 


Pa., died June 18 at his home in Merion. 
His widow, a daughter, and three sis- 
ters survive. 


J. W. MANLEY, SR., 75, who had 
been retired from active business for 
the last fifteen years, died at his resi- 
dence in Rutledge, Tenn., on July 16. 
Surviving him are three sons, J. W. 
Manley, H. L. Manley, president and 
general manager, and R. H. Manley, 
vice president, of the Reynolds & Man- 
ley Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. 


JOHN COALTER MEANS, 75, who 
was, until his retirement several years 
ago, president of the old Texas & 
Louisiana Lumber Co., died suddenly at 
his residence in Houston on July 25. 

Mr. Means was engaged in the lum- 
ber business at Gatesville before com- 
ing to Houston in 1902. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, a daughter, two sons, 
three brothers, and a sister. 


W. E. MOORE, 66, who established 
the Pondosa Pine Lumber Co., at El- 
gin, Ore., in 1925 and operated it suc- 
cessfully until he sold it last year to 
Ralph L. Smith, died July 13 at his 
home in Elgin, after a long illness. He 
is survived by his widow and a brother. 


NEWTON T. PARKER, 83, of Lincoln, 
Neb., lumber salesman in that State 
for over forty years, died July 21 ata 
hospital in that city, following an ill- 
ness of four months. Surviving are his 
widow, a daughter, and a grand- 
daughter. 


BERT PETERSON, 66, a partner with 
Phillip Dahl in the Tite Knot Pine 
Mill Lumber Co., Redmond, Ore., died 
July 20 in a hospital in that city, after 
an illness of several weeks. Formerly 
associated with the Weyerhauser Tim- 
ber Co. at Klamath Falls, Ore., Mr. 
Peterson left that firm in 1933 to or- 
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Rely on Crosby for your 
postwar needs in South- 
ern Pine for quality, serv- 
ice and satisfaction. 


CROSBY, MISSISSIPPI J 


To win the peace calls for plans to- 
day. We are counting on Seaman 
Smith and the 351 other Dierks’ em- 
ployees who are now in the armed 
services, to help us produce lumber 
for the peace-time needs of thenation. 
We are looking forward to the glori- 
ous day of Victory—when “Dierks— 
the Cream of the Southern Pines”— 
will again become the buy-word of 
our old lumber-dealer friends. 


Until then, our all-important job— 
and yours—is to back the boys with 
every resource. We mustnotfailthem! 


DIERKS Lumber & Coal Co. 


Dierks Building e Kansas City, Mo. 


Planning today ... for Tomorrow 
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Former Filer-Helper Smith, 
Dierks’ Mountain Pine, Arkansas 
plant, is now Dale Ralph Smith, 
Seaman 1/c, U. S. Navy. 99 
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ganize the Tite Knot Pine Mill Lumber 
Co. He is survived by his widow, a 
son, and three brothers. 


JOHN J. POTTER, 77, head of J. J. 
Potter & Sons Lumber Co., Lookout, 
Calif., died in a hospital at Susanville, 
Calif., on July 16 of injuries suffered 
in a fall from a lumber pile at the 
plant. He is survived by his widow, 
four daughters, and five sons, Lowell 
and Forrest Potter, in the armed 
forces; James Potter, Nubieber, Calif.; 
Joseph and Richard Potter of Lookout, 
Calif. 


JOHN M. ROSE, 48, executive of Rose 
Brothers Enterprises, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died July 24 in a Los Angeles hospital, 
while he was on a business trip to the 
coast. He was a member of various 
fraternal organizations. Surviving are 
his widow, a daughter, a sister, and 
four brothers. 


JOHN M. ROTACH, who had operated 
the Denver Hardwood Floor Co. for 
thirty-five years, died at his home in 
Denver, Colo., recently, after an illness 
of three months. His widow survives. 


E. H. RUHMER, 68, 
National Lumber & Cedar Co., 


Falls, Wis., died 


owner of the 
Park 


suddenly Wednes- 
day, July 19, of a 
heart attack, 
which overtook 
him while he was 
actively engaged 
at his sawmill op- 
eration at Mercer, 
Wis Mr. Ruhmer 
was active in the 
lumber industry 
all of his business 
life. Until July, 
1921, he was asso- 





ciated with the 
Wheeler - Timlin 
Lumber Co., Wau- 
sau, Wis. After 
that date for a 
period of about four years, he was 


manager of the Park Falls operations 
of the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
He then formed a co-partnership with 
his son, Vilas, and they operated as 
the National Lumber & Cedar Co. un- 
til December, 1933, when the senior 
Mr. Ruhmer became sole owner of the 
business. Survivors are his widow, a 
daughter, a granddaughter, and a son, 
Vilas, general manager of the C. M. 
Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis. 


GEORGE H. SIPLE, 89, retired lum- 


ber dealer, died July 13 at his home 
in Los Angeles, Calif. He was the 
husband of Jessie Siple, author, and 


the father of Allen Siple, Los Angeles 
architect. 


GEORGE M. TINKER, 63, manager 
of the Rock Island Lumber Co. in Tru- 
man, Minn., for 26 years, died suddenly 
at his office on July 5, of a heart at- 
tack. He is survived by his widow, a 
son, a daughter, and a brother. 





NELSON UTTORMARK, 95, pioneer 
Northeastern Wisconsin lumberman, 
died at his home in Oconto, Wis., July 
4. After spending many years as boss 
of wood crews, he acquired his own 
sawmill at Clintonville, Wis., which 
he operated for many years. Later he 
was also in the hardware business with 


his son, Roy, who survives, as does 
one brother. 
MRS. CORNELIA TORREY 


VAUGHAN, mother of Curtis T. 
Vaughan, immediate past president of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
died July 5 in a hospital in San An- 
tonio, Tex., following an illness of sev- 
eral years. She was the widow of the 
late George V. Vaughan of San An- 
tonio. Two daughters and five grand- 
children survive besides her son, Cur- 
tis T. Vaughan of San Antonio, Tex. 
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ADVERTISING 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
cory. must be in office of AMERICAN LUM- 


AN by Monday prior to publication 
date. Rates are b on ber of WORDS 
and consecutive insertions as shown below. 
Be sure to count address. For “‘blind’’ ad- 
dress care this publication count 5 words. 
Advertisements are set in uniform style, in 
proper classification, with first line in capitals, 
if so ordered. 

Extra lines of white space count as 5 words. 


RATES PER WORD, PER INSERTION 


8c per word for one insertion. 

7c per word, per insertion, for 2 consecutive 
insertions. 

6c per word, per insertion. for 3 to 5 consecu- 
tive insertions. 

Attractive discounts for 6, 13 er 26 consecu- 

tive insertions. 

When answering “blind’’ advertisements ad- 

dress number shown care of 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Experienced lumbermen who are capable of 
doing estimating. sales and general office 
work in retail lumber yard. cellent pay. 
Whelan Lumber Co., Topeka, Kansas. 




















WANTED ° 


An experienced and capable mill foreman 
for 6’ band mill located in Kentucky. Ad- 
dress Box R-4l1, American Lumberman. 





WANTED MANAGER FOR LUMBER YARD 


in medium size town in Southwest Missouri. 
Give age, qualifications, and give references. 
Address Box R-42, American Lumberman. 





WANTED MANAGER 


for lumber yard in Central Illinois. 
Box R-38, American Lumberman. 


Address 





WANTED HIGH CLASS SALES MANAGER 


and buyer by Northern Wholesalers long es- 
tablished. Exceptional opportunity for right 
man. writing give full information as to 
ualifications and experience. Address Box 
-39, American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 


Michigan distribution yard, steady work. 
State ss and give references. Ad- 
dress Box R-40, American Lumberman. 





WANTED AT BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


Manager for lumber yard. One familiar with 
lumber and coal and estimating. Salary to 
start $200.00 per month. Address DARLIS 
LUMBER & FUEL CO., BURLINGTON, WIS. 





WANTED EXPERIENCED SLIP INSPECTOR 


and block setter at our Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky. band mill. 
STIMSON LUMBER CO., OWENSBORO, KY. 





WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 


and office manager. for a small sawmill cut- 
ting about one-and-one-half to two million 
feet a year. State age, experience, reference 
and sala desired. 

EKRETZ BROTHERS, ANTIGO. WISCONSIN 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


that is capable of doing estimating. sales and 
general office work in retail | er yard at 
once. State salary expected, all qualifica- 
tions and how soon available. Address Box 
R-31, American Lumberman. 











MAN WANTED 


To inspect lumber and supervise concentra- 
tion yard. Write The Schillin er Co., 
Parkersburg. W. Va. Phone 158. 





WANTED 


Experienced lumberman who is capable of 
doing estimating. sales and supervising. Ex- 
cellent pay. Alexander Lumber & Fuel Co., 
4804 East 50 St., Kansas City. Mo. 





WANTED HARDWOOD INSPECTOR FOR 


Distribution Yard and capable in handling 


men. Employment now and after the war 
assured. 
HEIDLER HARDWOOD LUMBER COMPANY 


2559 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 








RETAIL LUMBER YARD MAN 


Experienced unloading cars and grading lum- 
ber, also help = and load trucks. 

The A. G. ARP LUMBER CO., 
- Youngstown 1, Ohio 


Large wholesaler of building materials and 
a oll items wants salesmen for exclusive 
territories. Base sala lus commission. AT- 

OAK FLOORI COMPANY, P. O. 
Box 942, Atlanta 1, Ga. 





WANTED 


Carving Machine Operator. P 

familiar with Gun-Stock inletting. 

not exact! poneseary. . 
Flaig’s Hunters Lodge, Millvale, Pa. 


Preferably one 
however, 





WANTED — FEMALE BOOKKEEPER 


General and Customers’ Ledger. Lumber ex- 
perience preferred but not necessary. _Com- 
pany in business over 40 years in Chicago. 
p> Pall Box R-52, American Lumberman. 








WANTED 


Manager for Hardwood Band Mill operation 
located in Southeastern Kentucky. Must 
know truck and tractor logging. be able to 
handle men, negotiate contracts, buy stump- 
age, etc. State references and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. Address Box R-46, 
American Lumberman. 





WANTED EXPERIENCED DRAFTSMAN 


Store Fixture experience 
Permanent post- 


Biller and Detailer. 

and design talent desirable. 

war position. 
WALKERBILT—PENN YAN, N. Y. 





WANTED 


Competent, experienced Northern Hardwood. 
Pine and Hemlock inspector for work in 
Northern Michigan. Year ‘round employment. 
Good wages. Address Box R-51, American 
Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER 


For lumber office in Northern Wisconsin. Ad- 
dress Box R-45, American Lumberman. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED 


Position as auditor or manager for lumber 
company. Will also consider buying an in- 
terest. Address Box R-30, American Lumber- 
man. 




















AUDITOR AND TAX ACCOUNTANT 


is open for a position. Wide experience in- 
cluding dumber manufacturing. public ac- 
counting, and all forms of taxation. Highest 
references. P. O. Box 2192, DeSoto Sta.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 





BAND SAW FILER 


Can make saw 
kind of timber. 
. AKENS, BOX 6, 


Wants to make a change. 
stand a hard feed in an 
Preference hardwood. I. 
DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA. 
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